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Vocational Training inthe Schools 


President Eliot of Harvard University has a 
way of saying things to stir up lively discussions. 
Not infrequently his propositions are couched in 
words that seem to require explanation. After 
there has been considerable debating in the news- 
papers as to the intent of his remarks, and after 
the thoughts of many thousands of people have 
thus been drawn to the particular subject under 
consideration, Dr. Eliot calmly proceeds to show 
that what he really did say was not at all what he 
was reported to have said. 

Professor Royce had a habit of using this same 
method on occasion. Professor Muensterberg, too, 
has availed himself of it very effectively. Perhaps 
Dr. Osler’s eyes twinkled in the same manner 
when he suggested the chloroforming of men 
above the age of sixty-five. He certainly did call 
emphatic attention to our brutal treatment of peo- 
ple past the limits of youthful manhood. 

The latest crime charged to President Eliot is 
that he insisted, at Chicago, upon an arbitrary 
sorting out of pupils in the schools, compelling 
some to learn one trade and others another. What 
he really did say before the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, according to a 
careful stenographic report, is this: 


The remedy for the defects in our educational system 
is to have industrial schools for children between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen. The law must assist in getting 
the children into the schools. The teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools must assist in determining the vocation which 
may be best chosen by the individual. If democracy seeks 
to make all men equal, it will fail, because of natural law. 
Germany, generally conceived of as non-democratic, is 
sorting out the pupils for each class of school thru the as- 
sistance of the teachers. 

We must get rid of the notion that a Yankee can turn 
his hand to anything. Nothing in our country is now 
done as it was done fifty years ago. We must guide the 
child into the path of life in which he may be most suc- 
cessful. We used to set children to doing all the things 
they could not do well. Now we must seek out what the 
child can do best. “Democracy,” says another, “enables 
every individual to put forth his best effort.” That is a 
motto which every school, college, labor organization, and 
employer should frame and keep constantly in view. 


In other words, President Eliot wants the 
teacher to help discover with and for the child, 
what pursuit he is by nature best qualified for, 
and to encourage him to perfect himself in the 
direction indicated by his peculiar endowments. 
The newspapers, with a scent for the sensational 
possibilities, translated the statement into a dec- 
laration that the schools must compel pupils to 
study the trades arbitrarily assigned to them by 
the teacher. 

There is no doubt that industrial schools are 
needed. There is no longer any difference of opin- 
ion on this point. The question is only as to the 
ability of the schools to handle the problem and 





the most efficient method of doing it. Industrial 
training of the right sort will practically solve 
the difficulty of how to keep the young people at 
school, between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. 
lt will also enlarge the opportunity of the school 
in helping the pupil to discover himself. At four- 
teen the child will attend the school or the divi- 
sion best suited to his capacity. 

In the past the schools limited themselves alto- 
gether too exclusively to the preparation of young 
people for purely clerical vocations. For those 
whose inclinations and qualifications took another 
bent, no provision was made. We are now trying 
to correct this error by giving, as far as possible, 
each child the work that he is best fitted to do. 

The dangers theoretically lurking in the new 
plan are not as terrifying as the opponents would 
try to make them appear. Secretary George B. 
Martin, of the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation, summed them up in a masterful manner 
when he said, before the Department of Superin- 
tendence at Washington, “In our anxiety to help 
children to make a living, we must not neglect to 
teach them how to live,” or words to that effect. 
Idealistic considerations are more forcefully kept 
in mind now than ever before. The practical 
problems of life are not yet sufficiently realized by 
the schools. Here is where thought must be kept 
at work for a time. 


The Stranger Within Our Gates 


Many of the lives of hopeful immigrants are 
annually sacrificed on our economic altars. We 
may point with pride to the great work of the 
common schools, but only in rare instances do 
these institutions extend any help beyond offering 
an educational opportunity to the young children. 
There are hundreds of primary rooms containing 
disheartened twelve and fourteen year olds who 
are classed with little children of six years simply 
because they do not speak English or cannot read 
this strange language. 

In one primary classroom in the city of Wash- 
ington, I found a boy and a girl who had had a 
fair elementary education in Europe, compelled 
to sit ‘in chairs intended for: little tots of six or 
seven and required to participate in games and 
other activities which, to them at their age, must 
appear silly. Jane Addams is right, “The immi- 
grant is little enough understood anywhere in 
America.” To be sure, Rochester and a few other 
places have bravely undertaken the task of devel- 
oping a better understanding of the immigrant 
child in order to give him the educational atten- 
tion he is individually most in need of. Neverthe- 
less, generally soeaking, the schools of this coun- 
try are remiss in this matter. The most hopeful 
sign of an awakening conscience are these resolu- 
tions adopted by the Department of Superintend- 
ence at Washington: 

The Department believes that in the large cities provi- 
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sion should be made, by the opening of special ungraded 
100ms, for the instruction of children of immigrants un- 
able to speak English. Grown children of this class 
should not be placed in the primary grades with little 
pupils, but, where feasible, receive special instruction in 
English, so they may be placed after a short time with 
children of their own age. 

Special provision should be made in every large city 
where the proper conditions exist for the maintenance of 
evening schools to instruct adult immigrants in the Eng- 
lish language and the duties of citizenship. 


Lessons of the Collinwood Fire 


The shocking disaster which occurred at North 
Collinwood, Ohio, on March 4, causing the loss of 
the lives of one hundred and seventy-five chil- 
dren, has stirred up an anxious interest in the 
provisions made for the physical safety of chil- 
dren in the schools. Everywhere civic clubs and 
associations of parents are making investigations 
into existing building laws, and the manner in 
which they are enforced in the schools. Let us 
hope that this new interest will continue uninter- 
rupted. The lessons of the Iroquois fire in Chi- 
cago and of the burning of the steamer Slocum 
apparently were not sufficient to rouse public at- 
tention to firm insistence upon adequate fire pro- 
tection. 

The first requirements in school construction 
should always be safety and suitability. Life and 
health must be guarded first. Architectural ap- 
pearance is a secondary consideration. That it 
need not suffer has been fully demonstrated in 
New York City under the intelligent leadership of 


Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, the superintendent of build- 
ings. 

It is not sufficient, however, to have the build- 
ing as fireproof as the ingenuity of builders can 


make it. Teachers and janitors, too, have duties 
to perform. 

It is very little comfort to know that all doors 
of a schoolhouse open outward, when one or sey- 
eral of these doors are permitted to be bolted or 
locked while the school is in session. 

The janitor should be required never to absent 
himself from the building while the school is in 
session. No door or part of a door should be fas- 
tened. The children should be instructed regard- 
ing the absolute necessity of having all doors 
swing freely outward. If this is properly done, 
there ought to be no difficulty in preventing the 
fixing of bolts by thoughtless youngsters. Under 
all circumstances the janitor should be held re- 
sponsible and inattention to this matter followed 
by prompt dismissal. 

Another matter that ought to be attended to is 
keeping the halls free of obstructions. There is 
no need of placing the piano in the hallway. A 
drum is much more suitable for keeping march 
time. 

Fire drills are now quite universally insisted 
upon. They ought to be an absolute requirement 
in the weekly routine of every school. There is 
danger of this drill becoming a mere mechanical 
routine. In order to insure its efficiency in an 
emergency, occasional variations are desirable. 
Mr. Heydecker, a member of the school board at 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., suggests the starting of 
smudge fires in different parts of the school build- 
ing, using a fireproof vessel for the purpose. The 
smoke would indicate the location of the danger, 
and the children would receive training that would 
be of invaluable help in an emergency. Of course, 
it is understood that proper instructions are given 
beforehand to the effect .that occasionally the 
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smoke test will be used to render the fire drill 
more real. The danger of frightening the chil- 
dren will thus be averted. ‘here is the addi- 
tional advantage of preventing mere routine in 
the emptying of the building. Experience has 
proved that teachers or principals allow the drill 
to drop into a rut, always using the same stair- 
ways and the same doors. 

Fire drills with smoke tests, all doors opening 
outward and being actually unfastened during the 
school hours, thoroly fireproof construction, efti- 
cient fire-escapes, and, above all, the full realiza- 
tion on the part of teachers, educators, and school 
officers alike of their responsibility for the lives 
and the health of the children entrusted to the 
schools—these are essential requirements. Rigid 
laws, and rigid enforcement of these laws, must 
compel attention to these matters. It is far bet- 
ter to close the schools than to endanger the health 
and the lives of the children that attend them. 

Attention is called also to the fact that many 
school authorities are lax in the provisions of safe 
schoolrooms when the available school buildings 
are filled. Often houses are rented that are in no 
wise fit to serve the purpose. When the renting 
of rooms in private houses becomes an absolute 
necessity, the law should insist that only the 
ground floor can be utilized for such purposes and 
that the exits must be fully adequate under the 
circumstances. 


Boston Leads Again 

In an article contributed to “The Psychological 
Clinic,” District Supt. Oliver P. Cornman, of Phil- 
adelphia, presents the results of an investigation 
into the question of retardation of children in 
their progress thru the elementary schools. The 
conditions in a large number of cities are care- 
fully compared. Approximately five per cent. of 
all the children in the elementary schools of the 
United States are involved. 

Dr. Cornman puts the theoretic age limit for 
the first grade child at seven years. The second 
grade at eight, the third grade at nine, the fourth 
grade at ten, and so on thru the whole school. On 
this basis Boston makes the most favorable show- 
ing, with only 21.6 per cent. one year or more 
beyond the age limit. New York has a record of 
30 per cent., Philadelphia 37.1 per cent., and Kan- 
sas City 49.6 per cent. 

The effect of retardation may be measured by 
the fact that more children reach the higher 
grades in Boston than in the other cities which 
show a greater percentage of retardation in the 
primary division. {Dr. Cornman also points out 
that the more efficiently the children are advanced 
from grade to grade, the less over-crowding there 
is in the lower grades with a corresponding sur- 
plus of desks in the advanced classes. Boston 
is one of the few cities that can boast a ‘Seat for 
every child of school age. 

Very few data are available for a comprehen- 
sive study of such a problem as Dr. Cornman 
set himself. It is to be hoped that there will be a 
more general study of the causes of the retarda- 
tion of school children in their progress thru the 
grades. The subject is a most important one. 
The economic loss caused by retardation is enor- 
mous. The child that takes ten years to complete 
an eight-year course costs the city twenty-five 
ner cent. more than one whose progress is steady. 
It would pay the larger cities to order an inves- 
tigation into their school systems with a view to 
determining the plan of promotion that is now 
in use locally. 
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Back to Nature 


Last summer Mr. Eli W. Weaver, of the Boys’ 
High scnool, Brooklyn, wrote to the New York 
State Department of Agriculture that a large pro- 
portion of his boys desired to work on farms dur- 
ing vacation time. Word was issued and soon 
after Mr. Weaver received 160 applications for 
his boys. Great was the delight of the boys, who 
spent their summer days on the farm. 

Now an organization has been formed, number- 
ing some 2,500 members, all pupils in the New 
York City schools who plan to spend their sum- 
mer days as laborers on the farm. “Back to the 
soil” appears to be a sentiment more deeply seated 
than many grown-ups have been willing to admit. 

Mr. Weaver has suggested an interesting solu- 
tion for vacation occupation of the children in 
the congested city districts. The organization 
ought to be extended to other cities. It would be 
a splendid thing if philanthropists could be at- 
tracted to the aid of such a movement in order 
that money might be secured for the transporta- 
tion of pupils to the farms. The West could use 
many of the ambitious young people who desire 
to lead a useful outdoor life during the summer 
days. 


Ludwig Hoffmann, the Berlin architect, who 
has made a specialty of the designing of schools, 
is reported as having declared that an occurrence 
such as the Collinwood catastrophe was virtually 
impossible in Germany, school buildings there be- 
ing solidly constructed, with fireproof floors and 
ceilings. The stairways are wide and fire drills 
form a part of the regular school routine. 


Mr. W. L. Bodine, superintendent of the com- 
pulsory education department of Chicago, reports 
a decrease of habitual truancy in the schools of 
the city. He gives the credit to the truant offi- 
cers. Is he right? Is the decrease actually due 
to compulsion ? 


Since his return from England, Mr. William L. 
Tomlins has resumed his great work of quicken- 
ing the interest of teachers in the vital educa- 
tional significance of song music. While he is 
among us, superintendents and officers of teach- 
ers’ associations will do well to engage his serv- 
ices for one or more of those inspiring talks for 
which he has long been famous. 


Supt. Vernon L. Davey has done a great work 
for the schools of East Orange, N. J. In recogni- 
tion of this, the Board of Education has just given 
him a permanent appointment, with a $250 in- 
crease for next year, making his salary $4,250. 
Another most important move on the part of the 
board is that it intends to give permanent tenure, 
after three years of satisfactory work, to all teach- 
ers and principals in the local system. The maxi- 
mum salary for the first six grades will hereafter 
be $900, and for the seventh and eighth (depart- 
mental grades), $1,000. While East Orange is 
a comparatively wealthy city, there are many 
places quite as well-to-do who are not as appreci- 
ative of the educators of their children. All honor 
to East Orange! 


Dr. George W. Goler, health officer at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., recently declared before an association 
of medical men that a school lacking the services 
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of a trained nurse and a dentist is not as fully 
equipped for its work as it should be. This is 
sound doctrine, worth preaching far and wide un- 
til school authorities everywhere have acted. 
Along with the proper physical care of the school 
children goes the need, as yet not practically rec- 
ognized, of giving proper instruction to the pupils 
in the more advanced classes, in sexual hygiene. 
intelligent preparation for parenthood must some 
day receive the attention its importance demands. 
There is no reason why there should not be classes, 
it least in the evening schools, where mothers and 
young women generally would be instructed by 
competent authority in their peculiar physical 
functions and the various problems connected with 
the right care of children. 


Almost every day brings new evidence of the 
awakening of public consciousness to the need of 
proper attention to the physical foundations of 
education. Here are the real problems to be 
worked out in the next ten years. 


Professor Charles A. Beard, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, told the history teachers of the Middle 
States and Maryland ‘The greatest vice of the 
American educational system is that while we 
have courage enough to add new things, we do 
not have courage to cut out the old.” Here isa 
suggestion worth following up. The overcrowd- 
ing of the curriculum is not due half as much to 
the coming in of new things as it is to the per- 
sistence of old things whose days have gone by 
and which represent simply so much waste of 
time and energy. The history teachers may well 
take Professor Beard’s words to heart, so may 
the teachers of arithmetic, of grammar, of geog- 
raphy. 


Mrs. Wm. M. Elliott, president of the Arundell 
Club of Baltimore, wants teachers to be specially 
trained in school hygiene. The proper ventilation 
and the cleanliness of school houses and other 
matters which affect the health of the child, 
crowded together in classrooms for many hours 
every day, are of vital importance. “In my in- 
vestigations,” she writes, “I almost invariably 
find that some teachers leading sedentary lives 
are delicate, afraid of fresh air and keep the 
rooms at a perniciously high temperature.” If 
the teacher cannot care for her own health, how 
can she be expected to know what is good and 
wholesome for her pupils? 


Dr. Hooper, health officer, at McKeesport, Pa., 
has undertaken the investigation of the causes of 
children’s absence from school. He is evidently 
a man who has looked deep into sociological con- 
ditions and has his heart in the right spot. 

He believes that lack of food, of clothes, or of 
doctors’ services are generally responsible for the 
detention of children at home. In spite of its 
great progress, humanity has no solution to cope 
successfully with the complicated problems of 
poverty. 

Dr. Hooper’s investigations, considering the 
spirit in which they are undertaken, ought to be 
very helpful in the working out of a solution of 
a few of the problems. He intends to do his full 
share in making the physical conditions for school 
attendance what they ought to be;—food, clothes, 
and the care of a physician will be supplied where 
needed, and where children are being kept at 
home without any cause prosecution of the par- 
ents will follow. 
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Notes of Current Events 


As a result of the Collinwood disaster, the au- 
thorities of Buffalo have taken up the matter of 
arrangements for safety in the various public 
schools in case of fire. It has been found that in 
several schools doors open inward. Steps will be 
taken to make conditions safer in several of the 
city schools. 


One of the indirect results of the terrible Col- 
linwood school fire has been the rousing of public 
school authorities, thruout the country, to take 
measures for the greater protection of children 
from similar danger. The schools of Chicago 
were closed for two weeks for the alteration of 
doorways or the repair of fire-escapes. Similar 
measures are being taken by nearly all other 
cities in the country. 


As a result of nearly thirteen hundred eye ex- 
aminations, Dr. S. W. S. Toms claims that ninety 
per cent. of all those who suffer from reflex or 
neuralgic headaches have ocular defects. More 
than six hundred of his patients were altogether 
unaware of their defects. There is no apparent 
relation between the severity of the headache and 
the degree of the ocular defect, and nothing espe- 
cially characteristic, except, perhaps, the patient’s 
non-suspicion of the cause. 


The Royal Commission that has been investi- 
gating the collapse of the Quebec bridge has found 
that the disaster was due to faulty designs. The 
engineers, who were among the most distin- 
guished in their profession, followed the usual 
working formule. According to the rules that 
had held good in similar works, the Quebec bridge 
ought to have been safe, but the margin of safety 
proved to be too small, and the gigantic middle 
span crushed the supporting timbers. 


The new King of Portugal, Manuel II., is said 
to be an unusually bright and interesting youth. 
The young king came to the throne after the as- 
sassination of his father and elder brother. A 
rumor has appeared in various newspapers to the 
effect that there is talk of a marriage between the 
young king and the only daughter of the Emperor 
of Germany. The King of Portugal is about eight- 
een years of age, and the German princess is 
somewhat younger. 


The King of Siam has returned to his country 
after a journey thru Europe. His arrival home 
was made the occasion for a gigantic celebration. 
The “welcome” arch was considered particularly 
successful. Two elephants stood on golden pedes- 
tals and supported with their trunks an elaborate 
Siamese crown. Their backs were covered with 
cloth of gold and their harnesses were of gold 
rope. 

The first pair of tubes under the Hudson River 
were opened on February 25th. They are known 
as the McAdoo tunnels. President Roosevelt, in 
the White House, pressed a button which turned 
on the current, and a train, which bore the Gov- 
ernors of New York and New Jersey, together 
with a company of prominent men, started from 
the Nineteenth Street station in New York. In 
twelve minutes the train reached Hoboken. At 
midnight on the same day the tunnels were 
opened to public travel. 

The House of Representatives, by a vote of 
255 to 5, decided to restore to the new gold coins 
the motto, “In God We Trust.” 


Fire on a Sound Steamer 

On the morning of March 13th, fire broke out 
on the Sound steamboat Providence, of the Fall 
River line. The boat was near City Island on her 
way to her pier in the North River. The flames 
spread quickly, and smoke filled the upper decks 
of the boat, awakening the six hundred passen- 
gers, many of whom were women and children. 

Altho the fire did not prove to be very serious, 
it was deemed advisable to remove the passen- 
gers. The steamship Richard W. Peck, which 
was not far away, was signalled by wireless tele- 
graph and immediately came to the aid of the 
Providence. Gang-planks were thrown from one 
boat to the other, and the six hundred passen- 
gers were removed to the Richard W. Peck. 

In striking contrast to some steamboat fires in 
recent years, the discipline on board the Provi- 
dence revealed what can be done if all concerned 
keep their wits about them and do not succumb to 
panic. After the alarm of fire was given on the 
boat, Captain Appleby had the men under him 
knock calmly and quietly on every stateroom door, 
telling the passengers to rise and dress at once, 
that there was no immediate danger, and all that 
was necessary was for them to do exactly as they 
were told. The cool tones and the evident self- 
command of the crew quieted the fears of the 
passengers. The result was that there was no 
panic, and women, children and men were 
marched as quietly and safely from the Provi- 
dence to the Richard W. Peck as they would have 
walked a short time later, had there been no acci- 
dent, from the boat to the dock. 


The Voyage of the Pacific Fleet 


The schedule for the Pacific fleet on its trip 
around the world has been announced. It will 
leave San Francisco on July 6, 1908, stopping first 
at Hawaii. The next stop will be at Samoa and 
thence it will sail for Australia for an extended 
visit, stopping at Sydney and Melbourne. 

From Australia the ships will go directly to 
Manila, where target practice will take place 
next fall. From the Philippines the fleet will 
head for the Atlantic by way of the Suez Canal, 
stopping only when necessary for coal and sup- 
plies. The stops will probably be at Colombo, 
Aden, Port Said and Gibraltar. Then it will 
cross the Atlantic to New York. 

A welcoming reception will without doubt be 
prepared for the fleet on its return to New York. 
In this it is quite probable that President Roose- 
velt will take part. The date of the return cruise 
has not been settled, but it is not likely that the 
fleet can reach the east coast of America before 
the early part of next year. 

When the review of the fleet is completed in 
San Francisco Bay on May 8th, coaling will be 
begun, preparatory to a visit to Puget Sound. The 
ships will remain in Puget Sound for several 
weeks, and will then return to San Francisco to 
prepare for the long cruise around the world. 
Coal and stores will be taken aboard in large 
quantities. 

There is a possibility that the fleet may be aug- 
mented by the addition of the two new battleships 
under construction on the Pacific coast, the Wis- 
consin and the Nebraska. 
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Current History of the United States 


By MAuD ELMA KINGSLEY, Maine. 


Miscellaneous Happenings 
I. Our New State. 
(1) The territory of Oklahoma, including the 
Indian Territory, was admitted to the 
Union as the forty-sixth State on No- 


among the ignorant negroes, and 
bands of “insurrectors’” appeared in 
arms at various points. These out- 
breaks were promptly suppressed by 
the Cuban Rural Guard, under the di- 


vember 16. rection of an American cavalry officer. 
(a) Historical importance of this event. (4) Attitude of the United States towards 
(1) It makes a substantial beginning Cuba. 


of the long-delayed absorption of the 
Indians into the body of American 
citizenship. 
(b) Oklahoma enters into the Union as 
a Southern State, and will group po- 
litically with Texas and Arkansas. (1) To prevent the Island from again be- 
II. The Jamestown Exposition. coming a center of yellow fever infec- 
(1) The international exposition in honor of tion. 
the three hundredth anniversary of the (2) To guarantee the security of life and 
first English settlement within the pres- property, as far as such security is 
ent limits of the United States has not guaranteed by any civilized govern- 
attracted the attention of the public to ment. 
the extent hoped for by its management. (If Cuban independence proves incompatible 
These anniversary expositions have lost with the successful performance of these two 
the attraction of novelty, and the people tasks, Cuba will never be independent.) 
of the United States, as a whole, no lon- _[I. Relations with the Dominican Republic. 


(a) The American Government announ- 
ces its firm and irrevocable inten- 
tion of again establishing the Cuban 
Republic; but it is equally firm in as- 
serting its purpose: 





ger trace their history back to these sev- 
enteenth century settlements. 


III. The Visit of President Roosevelt to the Mis- 


sissippi Valley as the Guest of the Gov- 
ernors of the Valley States. 
(1) Significance of this visit. 

(a) This visit marks the point where the 
national government becomes interest- 
ed in the stupendous project of con- 
verting the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, including connection with the 
Great Lakes, into a network of canals 
capable of accommodating vessels of 
considerable draught. It is expected 
that action in this direction will be 
taken at the coming session of Con- 
gress. 


Relations of the United States with its Foreign 


Dependencies 


I. Relations with Cuba. 


(1) Since September, 1906, this island has 
been an independent Republic in a state 
of suspended animation. 

(2) Existing condition of the Cuban Repub- 

lic. 

(a) The United States Government, rep- 
resented by Governor Magoon and a 
substantial garrison of American sol- 
diers, is carrying on the business of 
the Cuban Republic. 

(3) The attitude of the Cubans towards this 

state of affairs. 

(a) The existing arrangement seems to 
be satisfactory to all conservative and 
property interests in the Islands; but 
in political circles acquiescence in 
American rule is always modified by 
the assumption that the Americans 
will withdraw when their work of 
vacification shall have been completed. 

(6) During the summer, several irre- 
snonsible agitators were arrested in 
Havana for inciting insurrection 


(1) In July, the United States Government 
formally undertook the trust of receiver 
is bankruptcy of the Dominican Repub- 
ic. 

(a) The customs revenues of the Repub- 
lic are to be collected by American offi- 
cials, a percentage paid to the Domini- 
can Government for its necessary ex- 
penses, and the remainder paid into a 
fund for the gradual retirement of the 
Dominican debt. 

(b) The United States assumes no re- 
sponsibility in regard to the internal 
affairs of the Island Republic, further 
than to guarantee its collectors from 
molestation. 

(c) Thus far, however, profound peace 
has reigned in the Island since the rat- 
ification of the treaty, it being under- 
stood that, under the circumstances, 
revolution is not likely to be pleasant 
or profitable. 


III. Relations with the Philippine Islands. 


(1) Condition of the Islands. 

(a) The year 1907 has been the most 
peaceful in the whole history of the 
Philippine Islands, and after ten years 
of stagnation, due to war and pesti- 
lence and political agitation, commerce 
and agriculture are beginning to re- 
vive. 

(b) Steps towards self-government. 

(1) In accordance with the promise 
of the United States Congress that in 
two years after the cessation of armed 
insurrection a system of progressive 
steps towards self-government would 
be inaugurated, elections were held in 
August for a representative assembly 
of the Filipino people. 

(a) This assembly is to form the “House 
of Representatives” of a body that is 
to be henceforth the “territorial legis- 
lature” of the Islands. 
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(b) The “Senate” of this legislature will 
be the “commission” of six American 
and two Filipino appointees of the 
President of the United States, which 
has hitherto been the sole civil author- 
ity in the Islands. 

(For the present, the Mohammedan Moros will 
remain under the direct control of the American 
military authorities.) 

2. Result and effect of these elections. 

(a) The elections aroused less interest in the 
Islands than had been anticipated, due, 
probably, to the fact that their purport 
was not fully understood by the masses 
of the people. A very large majority of 
the representatives chosen were men 
who have, from the first, agitated for the 
immediate and unconditional independ- 
ence of the Filipino people, and the re- 
sult of the election was celebrated in Ma- 
nila by some display of anti-American 
féeling, which aroused the indignation of 
American residents. 

(b) On October 15, Mr. Taft, the Secretary 
of War of the United States, inaugurated 
the unpromising beginning of Filipino 
self-government by opening the new as- 
sembly in person. 

(1) Mr. Taft’s address on this occasion is 
noteworthy as the first formal expres- 
sion of the American idea in colonial 
administration. The speech is, in out- 
line, as follows: 

(a) The Congress of the United States is 
the supreme governing power of the 
Islands. 

(b) The government of the Islands is to 
be administered wholly in the interest 
of the Islands. 

(c) Under the general authority of the 
United States Congress, the inhabi- 
tants of the Islands are to be allowed 
to administer their own affairs to the 
fullest extent of which they may be 
found capable. 

(d) Mr. Taft remarked that the Ameri- 
can people alone, of all nations having 
possessions in the Orient, regarded 
sympathetically the aspirations of its 
subjects in the direction of independ- 
ence. This feeling, however, would 
not prevent the United States from 
governing as firmly as might be neces- 
sary, but would be manifested when, 
in the more or less remote future, the 
inhabitants of the Philippines shall 
have advanced in the arts of practical 
self-government to the point where 
they are fully capable of managing 
their own affairs. 

(e) To the American and other foreign 
residents in the Islands, Mr. Taft re- 
marked that under American rule they 
could prosper only as the native Fili- 
pinos prospered; not at all at their 
expense. 

(2). Effect of Mr. Taft’s speech: 

(a) This plain sneech was well received 
by the assembly and by the Filipino 
public; and, under its influence. the 
assembly organized itself conserva- 
tively, and. thru its wresidert. ex- 
pressed its intention of actine in har- 
monv with the Americans for the good 
of the Islands. 

(To be continued\ 
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The Roosevelt “ Reception” 
S. Y. GILLAN, Editoriai ia “‘The Western Teacher” 


At the recent meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the N. E. A. at Washington, the 
only relief from the dull monotony of the dullest 
program which has been presented to the depart- 
ment for many years was the president’s so-called 
reception. From the pan to the fire would be at 
least a change. So was the reception. 


The teachers were informed that the president 
would receive them at 2:30 at the White House, 
and like good schoolmasters they were on hand 
promptly at the designated time. They were not 
admitted by the front door, but were corralled, 
about 1,200 of them, in a sort of basement hall- 
way somewhat resembling a long cattle-pen. 
From near the middle of this bull-pen extended 
a chute at right angles to it running up to the 
front rooms. Uniformed guards with the man- 
ners of cow-punchers were stationed so as to keep 
the crowd properly herded up. In this enclosure, 
excessively warm, they were held from 2:30 until 
3:20, crowded so close that no one could move. 
At the close of these fifty minutes of torture they 
were admitted thru the chute to the east room— 
that is, as many as it would hold were admitted. 

Then President Roosevelt mounted a little plat- 
form and made a speech of about twenty minutes. 
Most of the things he said were good and well 
said, albeit a trifle platitudinous. Of course when 
printed the prevalence of a certain pronoun made 
the speech somewhat resemble a post and board 
fence with the boards knocked off. His “I would 
have you” do this and “I would have you” do that 
provoked a little merriment and caused the ju- 
dicious to smile at the president’s harmless and 
naive assumption of the regal tone. 

After the speech, the crowd was hustled out, 
and if any one, lady or gentleman, loitered for a 
moment, as a few tried to do, to admire, in pass- 
ing, some fine picture, the guards were prompt 
with “Get in there, get in there!” spoken in cow- 
boy style, and thus they were kept within the 
ropes and urged forward. 

President Roosevelt could have reached the hall 
where the sessions were held in ten minutes from 
the White House, could have made his speech and 
returned, and all in less time than the members 
were held waiting. No rush or crowding would 
have resulted, for admission to the hall was by 
badge or ticket. Such an arrangement would 
have been less spectacular but much more sane 
than a “reception” which broke up a full half-day 
session. 


Chinese Marriage Contract Found 
The marriage contract of the Emperor of China, 
which has been missing from the royal archives 
since the allies entered Pekin in 1900, was recently 


It served as a decoration for the wall 
It has 


discovered. 
of a village tavern in Southern Germany. 
been restored to China. 

Celestial diplomats all over the world have been 
hunting for this contract ever since it disaovpeared 
eight years ago. The document consists of a strip 
of gorgeous silk four feet long and one foot wide. 
Tt is emblazoned with dragons and other artistic 
emblems of the Chinese dynasty, along which are 
inscribe the solemn conditions of the marriage 
compact. 

It is supposed to have been carried away during 
the plundering of Pekin. by some German soldier 
who was unaware of its value. 
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A good deal of important work along the lines 
of educational reform is quietly being accom- 
plished by the Public Education Association of 
New York City. The aim of the association is to 
advance the best interests of the schools by means 
of co-operation with the school authorities; by the 
intelligent criticism of measures which concern 
the schools; and by so educating public opinion 
that the people shall be in sympathy with reforms 
already inaugurated, and shall be prepared to de- 
mand a still better school system from the city. 
The work is carried forward, for the most part, 
by means of committees, who, at the recent annual 
meeting* of the society, rendered interesting ac- 
counts of their various undertakings. 

A Conference Committee, of which Miss C. R. 
Lowell is chairman, decides upon subjects for dis- 
cussion, and arranges conferences which influence 
the work of the association as a whole and of its 
committees. During the year important discus- 
sions were held on the subjects of the Compulsory 
Education Law, Elementary Industrial Education, 
Home and School Visiting, Local School Boards, 
Charter Revision, Corporal Punishment, and Tru- 
ancy. 

The Nature Material Committee and the Art 
Committee on school decoration represent the so- 
ciety’s effort to enrich the life of the school by 
bringing to-teachers and pupils the influences of 
culture thru the medium of pictures and casts 
which the association presents to the schools, and 
thru exhibits of evergreens, ferns, mosses, nests, 
shells, ete. Mrs. Howard Van Sinderen, chair- 
man of the Nature Material Committee, reported 
that the contribution of the outdoor products has 
never yet been adequate to the demand. 

On the social and personal side the association, 
in striving for better relations between the home 
and the school, works mainly thru the Parents’ 
Meeting Committee, the School Visiting Commit- 
tee, and a special Home and School Visiting Com- 
mittee. 

Of the Parents’ Meetings, the chairman, Mrs. 
Cahen, reported that forty-six schools exclusive of 
kindergartens, are variously interested in the 
movement, fourteen to the extent of holding 
monthly or semi-annual meetings, while ten have 
regular organizations. 

The twenty members of the School Visiting 
Committee are supplemented by ten auxiliary 
members from the local school boards, and the 
aim of their work has been to establish friendly 
relations with principals, teachers, and scholars, 
and ultimately to aid in abolishing part-time 
classes and to reduce to forty the maximum num- 
ber of pupils for each class. The Home and School 
Visiting Committee, of which Miss Marot, of 
Hartley House, is chairman, represents one of the 
most interesting phases of the association’s work. 

The association has raised funds to meet, for a 
part of the year, the expenses of a home and 
school visitor, Miss Jane Day, whose work has 
proved of special value, and it is hoped that her 
work may be continued thruout the school year. 
In a great many instances Miss Day has been able 
to exert her influence for the good of the child to 
a remarkable extent. In the case of a bov of 
whom complaint was made by the principal. Miss 
Day found on visiting the home that the child was 
in a den back of the house in company with other 





* January 23. 1908, Charities Building, New York City. 
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truants. It appeared that he was the leader of a 
gang of eight boys. On the visitor’s representa- 
tion, the den was closed, and the boys being fur- 
nished with other amusements, the power of the 
gang dwindled and was finally lost outright. Tick- 
ets for lectures, games of basketball, and the chil- 
dren’s theater, were given the boys, four of whom 
became interested in a carpentry class and in the 
gymnasium of a Settlement House nearby. 

A second case was that of a girl who had lost 
interest in school and claimed that she wished to 
go to work. She was impertinent, idle, and had 
low marks in her studies. The visitor explained 
to the parent the value of the graduation certifi- 
cate, and the girl was persuaded to remain in 
school till the end of the term, and then entered 
the Manhattan Trade School. 

Among other impressive cases reported by Miss 
Day was that of a boy who was very disorderly in 
the school, and was constantly annoying other boys 
in school and on the playground. The visitor 
found that the boy drank a great deal of coffee— 
that coffee often constituted his entire meal. She 
discovered that the father’s income would permit 
the family to live in a better neighborhood, and 
suggested to the parents that they move out of 
their present environment. This was done, the 
boy was induced to drink milk instead of coffee, 
and his school record has ever since continued to 
improve. Miss Jones, principal of Public School 
120, who gave a valuable résumé of the campaign 
in connection with the Compulsory Education 
Law, remarked at the conclusion of Miss Day’s 
report, that she hoped the home and school visit- 
ing work would be continued and increased, what- 
ever other interests the association might elimi- 
nate from its program. 

The Tombs School is another admirable work 
which is carried on under the auspices of the P. E. 
A. The school is conducted in the interest of 
young men between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one, who are awaiting trial for various 
offences ranging in gravity from slight misde- 
meanors to homicide. Sessions conducted by Mr. 
Graveur are held for one hour each morning thru- 
out the year. The shifting nature of the attend- 
ance precludes a formal course of study, and altho 
instruction of one kind or another is given daily, 
the important function of the school is to advise 
the boys as to their conduct in the courtroom, and 
especially to assist them toward better standards 
of cleanliness, honesty, and self-control. This 
work does not cease when the boys leave the 
prison, and the director has ample testimony from 
the boys, as well as from their parents, as to the 
beneficent influence of the work. Thru the efforts 
of the school no sensational dime novels have been 
found in the Boys’ Department. The library is 
carefully supervised, and good books are always 
needed. The Tombs School Committee made a 
special appeal for clothing, as many of the boys 
are sent to prison in an almost destitute condi- 
tion. The exvense of this undertaking is borne 
wholly by private subscriptions, altho the city 
authorities give it full approval and encourage- 
ment. 

A more formal pedagogical division of the so- 
ciety’s activities is represented by the High School 
Committee. Professor Snedden is chairman. A 
thoro investigation has been made into the condi- 
tion and needs of the high school. It was found 
that the attendance in these schools has decreased 
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in a ratio disproportionate to the increase in 
equipment and facilities; that the courses offered 
fit the pupils primarily for college, whereas, in 
point of fact, only a small number of pupils go so 
far as to graduate from the high school—most 
drop out after two years or less. Those who leave 
without graduating belong to the wage-working 
class and have pressing need of training for some 
vocation, and also further training for citizenship 
and for the social relations in the larger sense. 
There is at present little elasticity in the courses 
and little inclination to have the pupils profit by 
such elective privileges as exist. The committee 
believes that the fullest publicity should be given 
to these conditions and that every effort should 
be made to secure (1) suitable culture courses for 
students who do not remain beyond their six- 
teenth year; (2) more vocational work for boys 
and girls during the full or partial high school pe- 
riod; (3) better facilities in the training for citi- 
zenship. During the first part of 1908 this com- 
mittee purposes to devote itself to the further an- 
alysis and study of the wealth of material col- 
lected on these matters and hopes to print its con- 
clusions and the facts upon which its recommen- 
dations are based. The following experts have 
been associated with the committee in an advi- 
sory capacity: Prof. Felix Adler, Dean Balliet, 
Prof. Devine and Prof. Charles Sprague Smith. 
- In connection with questions of school adminis- 
tration, the Truancy Committee of the P. E. A., 
thru Mr. E. E. Agger, has carried on an impor- 
tant investigation into the disposition of truancy 
cases in the Magistrates’ Courts. Of the fifty-five 
cases investigated twenty-eight resulted in fines 
upon the parents for not sending their children 
to school, but of these twenty-eight cases twenty- 
four appeared before one magistrate, leaving only 
four fines among the twenty-seven cases appear- 
ing before other magistrates. The failure of the 
magistrates to co-operate with the educational au- 
thorities in enforcing the law is accounted for on 
three grounds (1) lack of sympathy with the ob- 
ject of the law; (2) lack of appreciation of its 
importance; and (3) political influences brought 
to bear in behalf of the offending parent. The 
remedies suggested by the committee are (1) a 
wider investigation, which should indicate, among 
other things, the causes of truancy, and which 
should discuss the question of school discipline; 
(2) a more efficient corps of attendance officers; 
and (3) the concentration of court cases in a 
single court, preferably the Children’s Court. The 
Truancy Committee is further considering the ad- 
visability of the universal enrollment or registra- 
tion of children of school age. Such an enroll- 
ment would probably depend upon securing a 
thoro- going enforcement of the Compulsory 
School Law. It is hoped that the committee’s 
suggested amendments to the school law will be 
secured this year. 


In the same general group of committees con- 


cerned with questions of school administration, 


etc., the School Affairs Committee, Mrs. E. C. 
Henderson, chairman, has been active in watch- 
ing the course of legislation, favorable or unfa- 
vorable to the schools. Action was taken to defeat 
the White Salary Bill on the ground that the as- 
sociation is convinced that the question of salaries 
can only be considered sanely and justlv bv those 
who understand all the conditions and who will 
eliminate the danger of applying one vrincivle to 
the exclusion of other nvrincivles of eaual eco- 
nomic imvortance. The Board of Education. with 
the sanction of the Board of Estimate, is the au- 
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thority in whose hands such matters ought to 
rest, and to them, upon the defeat of the White 
Bill, the P. E. A. appealed, urging them to take 
such action on the basis of equal pay for equal 
work as will satisfy the just demands of the 
teachers. 


In opening the meeting, which was attended by 
an audience of over fifty, Mrs. Miriam Sutro 
Price, the president of the association, referred to 
the part taken by the P. E. A. in the important 
plans for charter revision. Among other changes, 
the association recommended that the number of 
members of the Board of Education should not 
exceed fifteen; that the high school departments 
of the Normal College and the College of the City 
of New York, for reasons of economy and effi- 
ciency, be placed directly under the High School 
Department of the Board of Education. For the 
same reasons it was advocated that the manage- 
ment of these two institutions be consolidated. It 
was further recommended that women be ap- 
pointed to the Board of Education, that the local 
school boards be retained, that the present system 
of appointing district superintendents thru the 
Board of Superintendents also be retained, and 
that the city superintendent should continue to be 
a member of the Board of Examiners. These 
matters have been placed in the hands of a spe- 
cial committee of experts. Mrs. Price also spoke 
of the successful outcome of the plan to include 
men as members of the organization, and referred 
to the association’s interest in the school census. 
Together with several other organizations inter- 
ested in the subject of child registration, the Pub- 
lic Education Association sent a letter to the So- 
ciety for the Improvement of Social Conditions, 
urging upon that department of the Charities Or- 
ganization Society the consideration of the enu- 
meration and registration of children of school 
age in New York City. 

ETHEL OscooD MASON. 


Notes of New Books 


“ELEMENTARY FRENCH,” by Fred Davis Aldrich, master 
in modern languages in Worcester Academy, and Irving 
L. Foster, of Pennsylvania State College, is a text-book 
for beginners. It is an excellent book, and without doubt 
by its aid pupils can be prepared to read any simple 
French. The authors reveal their broad experienée in the 
teaching of modern language. The words given are such 
as would occur most commonly in ordinary conversation, 
and the suggestions as regards pronunciation are particu- 
larly pertinent. Including the vocabulary, the book con- 
tains some 400 pages, but considerable space is given to 
explanations, altho there is a large amount of material 
for translation and for use in training to French conver- 
sation. (Ginn & Company, publishers, Boston.) 


As a story, “THE Boy GeoLocist,’ by Dr. Edwin J. 
Houston, is poor. It is stilted, and the conversation of the 
boys is far from boy-like. As a collection of geological 
facts interesting to young people and told in a most de- 
lightful manner the book is very valuable. Selections from 
it might well be read at morning exercises, or in connec- 
tion with science study in the grammar or high school. It 
is worthy the careful perusal of every teacher who wishes, 
or who is obliged to take up more or less of the study of 
the earth in connection with school work. Dr. Houston is 
the author of the well-known Physical Geography, so that 
aside from the interest in the book itself, many teachers 
will feel a special interest because they have studied or 
taught from his text-book. As an aid to the study of geol- 
ogy, the book is recommended to teachers and pupils every- 
where. (Henry Altemus Co., publishers, Philadelphia.) 

[See also page 711| 
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English Composition in the Grammar School 


By HARRIET E. PEET, State Normal, Salem, Mass. 


Studies from the Odyssey 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Homer’s Odyssey—translated by George H. Palmer, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Homer’s Odyssey—translated by Wm. Cullen Bryant. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ~ 

Adventures of Ulysses, by Charles Lamb. D. C. Heath. 

Myths of Greece and Rome, H. A. Guerber. American 
Book Co. 

Classic Myths, C. M. Gayley. Ginn & Co. 


Method 

Before beginning the study of the text, or read- 
ing or telling the stories from the Odyssey as a 
basis for composition work, interest the class in 
the ancient Greeks, Homer, and the Trojan War. 
Show them some such pictures as “Homer,” by 
Francois Gerard, and “A Reading from Homer,” 
by Alma Tadema; and, if the class is mature 
enough, read to them Keats’ sonnet, “On first 
Looking into Chapman’s Homer.” 

After the interest of the class has been aroused 
read and discuss some of the most thrilling sto- 
ries from the Odyssey (inexpensive paper-cov- 
ered copies may be purchased), and then plan 
with the children their compositions, helping 
them to decide upon appropriate subjects and an 
interesting manner of treatment. In order to 
give the individual members of the class a method 
of work, precede the actual writing of the compo- 
sitions by a class exercise, the children dictating 
to the teacher as she writes at the board and as- 
sists them here and there with a question. Fol- 
low the board work with short compositions upon 
a different subject from that written at the board 
but written in the same manner. Let the class 
then read their separate compositions for class 
criticism. 

Between the stories reproduced here insert 
other stories, such as the Lotus-eaters, the Sirens, 
in Circe’s Palace, Scylla and Charybdis, and 
Ulysses among the Pheacians. 


Introduction 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S HOMER 
Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne: 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold:— 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 
—JOHN KEATS. 


Homer 
The Iliad and Odyssey were to the Greeks what 
the Bible has been to Christian nations. They 
were committed to memory by the youths, quoted 
by the learned men, and chanted on all public oc- 
casions. Of Homer, the author of these two 


books, little is known; but the story goes that he 





boarded a pirate ship by mistake, was blinded, 
robbed and set ashore in a strange country, and 
that instead of bemoaning his fate he composed 
the stories told in the Iliad and Odyssey and went 
about from city to city chanting them, accom- 
panying himself on a lyre. 

We can imagine him dressed in the long robes 
of the ancient Greeks, surrounded with a crowd 
of listening youths. His face is turned upward 
with a rapt expression upon it, as he thinks of 
the heroic deeds of which he is chanting. His 
fingers lightly touch the zither-like lyre in his 
hands. The boys about him are stirred. Some 
are shedding tears; others have dreamy, far-away 
expressions upon their faces. They are thinking 
of the great deeds they hope to do when they are 
grown. 


The Trojan War 

Paris, the son of the King of Troy, visited 
Menelaus, a king of Greece; and during the lat- 
ter’s absence from home carried off his beautiful 
wife, Helen, to Troy. When Menelaus returned 
home and found what Paris had done he called 
the kings of Greece together. These men, among 
whom were many renowned heroes, raised an 
army and after some delay set sail for Troy. For 
ten long years they laid siege to the walled city. 
Many battles were fought and many brave men 
lost their lives, but no access into the city could 
be obtained until Ulysses, renowned for his wis- 
dom, thought of a strategy by which to take the 
city. A huge wooden horse was built within 
whose hollows a number of the Greeks were con- 
cealed. The Greeks then pretended to sail for 
home, leaving the wooden horse in the charge of 
a slave as an offering to the god of the sea. By 
the time the Greeks were around a point of land 
out of sight, the Trojans, joyous that the long 
siege was over, poured out of the city down to the 
shore, where they discovered the wooden horse. 
Being persuaded by the slave left in charge, they 
dragged the clumsy structure into the city, tear- 
ing down a portion of the wall in order to do so. 
When night came on, the men came out from 
the horse and unlocked the city gates. They were 
soon joined by the other Greeks, who had re- 
turned by stealth. Together they sacked the city 
and after securing Helen embarked for home. 


The Adventures of Ulysses 

But not all of the Greeks were to reach home 
without undergoing many hardships. Among 
those doomed to such an unhappy lot was the 
brave Ulysses. For ten long years he fought in 
Troy; for ten more he roamed the seas, driven 
away from his native land by adverse winds, sail- 
ing about from place to place, losing his ships and 
companions until at last the gods allowed him to 
return to Ithaca, his beloved land, and to his 
faithful wife, Penelope. 


For Study 


In the Cave of Polyphemus 
‘At one time during his wanderings, Ulysses and 
his followers came upon a fertile island where 
sheep were feeding. They moored their ship and 
sought the inhabitants, carrying with them a gift 
of rich wine, for they wished to obtain food. They 
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soon came upon a rude cave filled with stores of 
milk and cheese; but they courteously refrained 
from helping themselves to these, until the owner 
should return home. 

They little knew that the owner of the cave was 
a huge, one-eyed giant, or cyclop, called Polyphe- 
mus, until toward sunset they heard a great din 
and felt the earth shake beneath them. It was 
the giant returning home with his flocks, tossing 
beside the door a bundle of firewood. In terror 
the Greeks retreated to a corner of the cave. Into 
the cave Polyphemus drove his sturdy flock, and 
set in place a huge doorstone, so heavy that 
twenty oxen could not move it from its place. 
He then kindled his fire, by whose light he dis- 
covered the Greeks hiding in the furthermost cor- 
ners of the cave. In a voice that shook the cave 
he called: 

“Ha, strangers, who are you? Are you upon 
some errand? Or do you roam the seas as pi- 
rates ?” 

Only Ulysses could muster courage to answer. 
He replied: 

“We are from Troy, homeward bound to 
Greece. We come before your knees to ask if you 
will offer hospitality. O mighty one, respect the 
gods. In the name of Zeus, aid us.” 

From a ruthless heart he straightway an- 
swered: 

“Stranger, you are a fool to bid me dread the 
gods. Wecyclops pay no heed to Zeus nor to the 
blessed gods.” 

Then, without further words, the horrid mon- 
ster devoured two of the Greeks for his supper, 
after which he sank into a sleep. Ulysses would 
have slain him, but he remembered the heavy 
stone at the door. In the morning the giant 
awoke and took his flocks to the field, being care- 
ful to leave the stone in place. Upon his return 
he again devoured two of the Greeks. Ulysses, 
desperate, then made a plan by which he hoped to 
escape from the giant. He took some of the wine 
which, diluted by twenty parts of water, will still 
overcome a man. He filled a barrel and said: 

“Here, Cyclop, drink some wine after your 
meal of human flesh. I brought it hither as an 
offering. Now drink that you may see what wine 
our ship held.” 

The giant drank and, much pleased, he called: 

“Give me more, sir. We cyclops have no rich 
wine. Give me more and tell me your name that 
I may give you a stranger’s gift.” 

Thrice Ulysses gave him of the wine undiluted, 
and then, as the wine began to overcome him, 
Ulysses said craftily: 

“My name is Noman. I am called Noman by 
mother, father, and all my comrades.” 

“Noman,” said he, “I eat you up last after your 
comrades; that shall be the stranger’s gift for 
you,” and then he fell back, overcome by the wine. 

No sooner had Polyphemus fallen asleep than 
Ulysses snatched a stake of olive wood which he 
had heated in the fire, and, with the help of four 
chosen men, rammed it into the giant’s one eye, 
putting out its sight and causing dreadful pain. 
The giant raised a hideous roar; the rocks re- 
sounded; and the Greeks hurried to the farthest 
end of the cave in terror. He wrenched the stake 
from his eye and called loudly on the cyclops who 
dwelt about him among the neighboring hills. 
They heard his cry, and ran from every side, and, 
standing by the cave, they asked what ailed him. 


“What has come on you, Polyphemus, that you 
scream so in the night and keep us from sleep- 
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ing? Is a man driving off your sheep? Or is 
some one murdering you?” 

Then, in his turn, from out the cave, big Poly- 
phemus answered: 

“Friends, Noman is murdering me. 
in the cave with me.” 

They answered: 

“If no man harms you, then, and you are alone, 
your harm must come from the gods. Make your 
prayer then to them.” 

This said, they went their way, and Ulysses 
laughed in his heart to think how they had been 
deceived by the trick with the name. But the 
Cyclop, as morning began to dawn, sat groaning 
in his doorway, carefully feeling of the backs of 
his sheep when they came near him, lest the 
Greeks should make their escape. Then came to 
Ulysses a wise plan. ‘He fastened the sheep three 
abreast with willow withers and under the middle 
one tied a man, the two sheep at the sides acting 
as guards. For himself he saved a ram, the lar- 
gest of the flock. He grasped his fleece and hid 
himself beneath his shaggy coat. Thus fixed, the 
sheep passed out of the cave, the ram last of all. 
When Polyphemus felt of the ram he stopped him 
with these words: 

“What, my pet ram? Why do you come last? 
Ah, but you miss your master’s eye, which a vil- 
lain has put out. Noman it was, and I can tell 
him that he has not yet got clear of death.” 

So saying, he took his hand from the ram and 
let it pass. Ulysses was no sooner out of the cave 
than he freed himself from the ram and undid 
his companions. They hastily drove the flock to 
their ship, boarded it and put out from land. At 
a safe distance Ulysses called in derision: 

“Cyclop, it was destined your bad deeds should 
find you out. You did not hesitate to eat guests. 
For this did Zeus chasten you,—Zeus and the 
other gods. And, Cyclop, if ever man asks you 
the story of the ugly blinding of your eye, say 
that Ulysses made you blind, Ulysses, the spoiler 
of cities, who dwells in Ithaca.” 

Then it was that Polyphemus raised a prayer 
to his father Neptune, god of the sea. Neptune 
gave ear and thus for many years was Ulysses 
prevented from approaching his native land. 


Noman is 


Composition Work 


To train the children to select and 
arrange the essential things in a story; to show 
them the added interest gained thru the use of 
direct discourse; to train them in form, para- 
graphing, sentence-forming, etc. 


Object: 


‘Forms: Dramatic scenes; narration. 

Subjects (not titles. The latter are to be cho- 
sen by the children): For dramatic scenes,— 
the reception of the Greeks by Polyphemus; the 
trick of the name. For narration,—how craft 
overcame the brute strength of Polyphemus; the 
escape from the giant’s cave. 


Immortality Refused 


After escaping from the giant Polyphemus, 
Ulysses journeyed on, meeting with many adven- 
tures. Finally, thru the disobedience of his men, 
calamity fell upon them and him. A storm arose 
in which all perished save Ulysses. He clung to 
the rudder of the ship and after being tossed 
about by the sea for nine days was washed ashore 
on the island of Ogygia, where the sea-nymph Ca- 
lypso had taken up her abode. 

Here Ulysses was hospitably entertained for 
eight long years; but he could not depart, as he 
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had no vessel or crew to bear him away. The 
fair goddess promised him immortality if he 
would marry her, but he only sat and sighed, de- 
claring that altho Ithaca was a barren island, it 
was dear to him and that tho his wife, Penelope, 
had not the grace of an immortal goddess, yet 
even so he wished, yes, every day he longed to 
travel home to her. Willingly would he undergo 
with patience further perils of the sea if he might 
but once again see his faithful wife. 


At last the gods pitied the fate of Ulysses and 
sent Mercury to Ogygia to tell Calypso that she 
must free him from the island and send him 
home. She at first rebelled, saying that the gods 
were jealous of her, but knowing that they must 
be obeyed, she went to Ulysses. She found him 
upon the shore in tears that never dried. He sat 
racking his heart and watching the barren sea. 


“No sail from day to day, but every day 
The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 
Among the palms and ferns and precipices; 
The blaze upon the waters to the east; 
The blaze upon his island overhead; 
The blaze upon the waters to the west; 
Then the great stars that globed themselves in Heaven, 
The hollow-bellowing ocean, and again 
The scarlet shafts of sunrise—but no sail.” 
—TENNYSON. 


Drawing near him, the nymph spoke to him, 
saying that he was to be free. He was to fashion 
a boat; she would provide cloth for sails. But 
Ulysses shuddered, accusing the goddess of some 
deep plot. Whereupon Calypso smiled and told 
him that only good was meant, yet perils awaited 
him upon the sea. 

With arduous labor a ship was built, sails set 
and food stored away. Joyfully to the breeze 
Ulysses spread his sail and with his rudder skil- 
fully steered his boat by the stars; so seventeen 
days he sailed across the sea. On the eighteenth 
he came in sight of land, but Neptune, returning 
from a distant visit, discovered him. He gathered 
clouds and stirred the deep; he started tempests 
of winds from every quarter. Then did Ulysses 
cry out in dismay, bemoaning his fate, thinking 
that he would never again see his native land. 

The storm bore down upon him and wrecked 
his ship, but a goddess in the likeness of a bird 
threw to him a magic girdle which finally carried 
him to the land of the Pheacians. 


Composition 


Have the children rewrite the story, putting in 
conversation between the characters and noticing 
the effect; or let them imagine themselves in 
Ulysses’s place on the shores of Ogygia, ever 
longing for home. Let them have him tell the 
story of how he came there, describe the scene 
that lay before him and then express his great de- 
sire to see his native land once again. To help 
reinforce the last idea, the longing for home, read 
to them Browning’s “Home Thoughts from 
Abroad,” or some other poem or song which has 
homesickness for its theme. 


The Return Home 
In the land of the Phezacians, Ulysses received 
kind treatment. A feast was held in his honor, 
presents were showered upon him, and at last his 
heart’s desire was satisfied,—a ship was fitted out 
and he was carried safely home to Ithaca. The 


Pheacian sailors left him asleep on the shore. 
When he awoke he did not know where he was. 
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He bemoaned his fate, thinking that the sailors 
had put him on a strange island and deserted him. 
But Athene appeared to him and told him that he 
was in his own country, whereupon so overjoyed 
was he that he could not refrain from falling upon 
the earth and kissing it. 


Later, disguised as a beggar by Athene, he 
sought the lowly dwelling of a faithful swineherd, 
from whom he learned how his faithful wife, Pen- 
elope, during the twenty long years of his ab- 
sence, had been besieged by rude suitors who were 
even then feasting and drinking in his palace, 
refusing to leave until Penelope should consent to 
marry one of them. He learned how she had first 
put off the suitors, saying that she must first fin- 
ish her weaving. She wove by day and raveled 
by night, so that her web might never be finished. 
But the suitors had found her out. Now she put 
them off, saying she would not marry until one of 
them could pull the bow of Ulysses. 


While listening to the tale of the swineherd, 
Ulysses’s son, Telemachus, whom he had left a 
babe, appeared before him. The two greeted each 
other affectionately and then planned how to pun- 
ish the suitors, who were strong in numbers. 
They decided that Ulysses should go to the palace 
as a beggar and that Telemachus should get weap- 
ons in order and then announce the contest with 
the bow of Ulysses, with Penelope, his mother, as 
a prize for him who could pull it. 

Ulysses went to the palace, but no one recog- 
nized the long-expected hero in his disguise of a 
miserable old beggar,—no one save his aged 
nurse, who perceived a scar upon his foot, and 
his faithful dog, Argus, who died for joy at the 
feet of his master, so long absent. Even Penel- 
ope failed to recognize him. 

At last the bow of Ulysses was brought out. 
The suitors, one after another, with boasting 
words, tried to bend the bow, but all failed. Then, 
amid the jeers of the men, Ulysses tried. He first 
looked it carefully over as they uttered scornful 
words, then he raised it, twanging its string with 
a shrill noise. He hit the mark and then, giving 
a sign to Telemachus, turned it upon the suitors. 
Confusion ensued, but with the aid of Telemachus, 
the swineherd, and the goddess Athene, in the 
shape of a bird fluttering in the faces of the suit- 
ors, and confusing them, at last all of the wicked 
men were slain. 

Ulysses and Telemachus, having cleaned them- 
selves, next sought Penelope. When she first 
saw Ulysses she stood motionless and silent. 
Sometimes it was clear to her that it was her hus- 
band who stood before her; sometimes the 
changes which twenty years had wrought puzzled 
her. At last Telemachus grew impatient and 
bade his mother greet his father. Then Penelope 
mistrusted no longer, but greeted him warmly. 
Ulysses was overjoyed at her caution and her 
faithfulness. His long labors and severe suffer- 
ings seemed to him as nothing now that they were 
crowned with the presence of his virtuous and 
true wife, Penelope. 


Compositions 

Dramatic Scenes: An imaginary conversation 
between Ulysses disguised as a beggar and the 
faithful swineherd; suitors deriding Ulysses as 
he asks for a trial with the bow and as he raises it. 

Narration: How Penelope was faithful; a 
wanderer returns home; the bow of Ulysses. 

Description: Ulysses recognizes the rocky 
shore of his native land; Penelope among her 
maids sits in sorrow, weaving. 
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Visits to School Rooms 


By C. S. GRIFFIN 


Morning Exercise in a New York 
School 


The problem of morning exercises in a public 
school made up of pupils coming from different 
kinds of homes, with all sorts of home interests, 
is a great one. Yet it can be made successful, 
as a recent visit to School No. 147, New York 
City, showed. Dr. William L. Ettinger is the 
principal of this interesting school. 

Several hundred boys and girls, the boys on one 
side, the girls on the other, faced the visitor, all 
of them happy, at ease, quiet and interested in 
what was going on. 

To hear these young people sing “Who Is Syl- 
via?” to the accompaniment of a piano, and led by 
a baton, was a treat. The boys were very evi- 
dently fond of music. To be sure, only a few 
of them sang—they were just at the age when 
their voices were changing—but every face, al- 
most without exception, revealed interest and en- 
joyment in the music. 

The morning exercises in School No. 147 are 
made a means of teaching civics. Memory selec- 
tions of a patriotic character are committed by 
the pupils in the various rooms, and certain 
classes are responsible for the exercises each 
morning of the week. For example, Monday 
morning may perhaps be the day when 7A, 8B 
and 6B are responsible. When Dr. Ettinger calls 
out the number of the class, a member of the 
class, who has been previously appointed, rises 
and repeats the selection prepared during the pre- 
ceding week. 

One of the selections given was from Milton, 
another from Abraham Lincoln. The boy and 
girl who repeated these spoke in loud, clear tones 
that could be heard in every part of the room. 
They repeated the selections as if they believed 
every word they were saying. The impression 
carried away by the visitor was that the pupils 
of this school are as patriotic young Americans 
as are to be found anywhere in the United States. 

After the completion of the exercises the piano 
struck a chord and all rose. To the tune of a 
march they passed to their own rooms, and they 
marched well. 

Morning exercises can certainly be made a val- 
uable part of the day’s school work, as Dr. Ettin- 
ger’s school reveals. 


The Founding of Connecticut 


On the morning of March 12th, Mr. Giles J. 
Swan, teacher in history and civics in School No. 
147, New York City, took up, with a class of 8A 
boys, the topic in United States history on the 
founding of Connecticut. 

Mr. Swan is a live teacher, and his boys show 
deep interest in their work and unusual percep- 
tion of historical facts and their causes. For the 
benefit of teachers of history elsewhere, a report 
of the lesson is given below. 

In connection with the founding of the colo- 
nies of Jamestown and Plymouth, what do we 
think of especially, was the first question asked by 
Mr. Swan. 


Several answers were given, among them re- 
ligious persecution, but a little successful ques- 
tioning on the part of the teacher brought out 
that the most important point in connection with 
the founding of the colonies was the fact that they 
were self-governed. Self-government in America 
began in Jamestown in 1619. 


When did self-government begin in New Eng- 
lend? was then asked. The boys were sure that 
it started from the very first. 

What kind of government was it? 
ernment.) 

At the question, ‘“‘What do we mean by self- 
government?” the boys were a little puzzled, but 
they finally decided that self-government is what 
we mean by the word democracy, and this started 
in Plymouth at the very beginning of the founda- 
tion of that colony. 

How were the people governed in the Virginia 
House of Burgesses? It was evident to all that 
this was a representative government. In con- 
trast to the Virginia plan the fact was brought 
out that in Massachusetts the method of govern- 
ment was by a democracy. Every man took part 
personally in the government, in the town meet- 
ing. 

Someone asked if this was the beginning of a 
purely democratic government. In reply it was 
brought out that this was the method of govern- 
ment employed among the Saxons in Southern 
Denmark and in Northern Germany, before these 
people migrated to England. 

What kind of government did the colonists have 
in England before they came to this country? 
(King and Parliament.) 

Did they have self-government in England? 
The boys were quite sure that they did, after the 
first House of Commons came into existence in 
1265. 

Later, when there were too many people for 
everyone to take part in direct control, Massachu- 
setts had a representative government. 

The subject for the day’s lesson, the founding 
of Connecticut, was now taken up. 

From what colony did the settlers come? 
(From Massachusetts in 1635.) 


In what direction did the colonists move in 
leaving Massachusetts for Connecticut? The an- 
swer was brought out that it was slightly to the 
Southwest. This again brought out discussion of 
the general question of the direction of migration. 
The pupils evidently were familiar with the his- 
torical fact that, as the people from England came 
West in settling this country, so previous migra- 
tory movements had been to the westward, the 
Saxons from Germany to England, and still ear- 
lier in the world’s history, the general movement 
was westward from the valley of the Euphrates, 
where the historical records indicate the earliest 
peoples to have been found. : 

Who was the leader of the Connecticut settlers? 
(John Hooker.) 

How did Hooker and Lincoln agree in opinions? 
(Hooker believed, like Lincoln, in government for 
the people, of the people and by the people.) 

What three towns in Connecticut were first set- 
tled? (Windsor, Hartford and Weathersfield.) 

When people came from England to America be- 


(Town gov- 
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cause of religious persecution, what did they want 
especially? (To worship as they pleased.) 

How did the colonists treat others who did not 
agree with them in their religious beliefs? (They 
were not nearly as considerate of others as they 
had desired to be treated themselves.) 

People of what religion first settled Maryland? 
(The Catholics, and they were very liberal; but 
after the Protestants obtained possession of the 
colony, there also they wanted others to worship 
as they worshipped.) 

The pupils had evidently taken considerable in- 
terest in and made considerable of a study of the 
growth of constitutions. In connection with the 
study of the Connecticut constitution, the fact was 
brought out that our United States constitution 
was not suddenly made, but grew up like a plant. 
The Magna Charta was really a part of it. The 
boys were asked the question, What is the value 
of a constitution? This elicited considerable dis- 
cussion before the pupils finally agreed that the 
constitution serves as a foundation for the govern- 
ment, indicating and giving to the people their 
rights. A foundation principle among the Eng- 
lish was that there should be no taxation without 
representation. The Connecticut bill of rights laid 
down the foundation principles for the govern- 
ment of that colony. This constitution remained 
in use in Connecticut until 1818. 


A Toad for Nature Study 


Nature study, like charity, should begin at 
home. One day when we were all playing games 
in the yard one child found a toad. 

I heard some one say, “Kill it quick.” 

Another answered, ‘No, don’t. If you do, the 
cows will give bloody milk.” 

I thought that here was an opportunity to teach 
kindness to helpless creatures, to teach the truth 
in place of superstition and at the same time 
have a live subject for language work. So we put 
Mr. Toad into a clean chalk box and took him 
inside. We talked some about toads and frogs, 
which children often think are the same creature. 

When the time for preparing a written lan- 
guage lesson came, the fifth grade searched the 
library for information about toads. Their ef- 
fort and zeal proved successful. We did not com- 
plete toad study in one day. 

I held the little animal in my hand. ‘Won’t it 
make warts?” “No. It cannot do any harm.” 

The class had by this time found many benefits 
that toads supply. 

Result: The power to see beauty in that which 
at first appears ugly. 

Did you ever examine a toad’s eyes? They 
are the jewels Shakespeare speaks of in the rep- 
tile. Look in your zoology. Is a toad a reptile? 
Another good result is kindness to a helpless crea- 
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ture, and a desire to see uncommon things in 


common places. 
Illinois. C. G. WYSONG. 


Marking Papers 


Even a good thing, carried to excess, can cease 
to be a virtue. While a friendly rivalry among 
pupils may be a stimulus to solid work, there is 
a danger line against which the teacher should 
be forearmed. 

Upon taking charge of a new school I found 
myself, and conditions in general, to be in a pecu- 
liar situation. The two or three brightest pupils 
in each grade seemed to be occupied in a hand-to- 
hand warfare for credit marks, and the remain- 
der of the class, feeling their own inability to 
compete for the honors, seemed to have no im- 
petus whatever. 

There was a great deal of frantic work done 
by a few, a great deal of dissatisfaction felt re- 
garding the teacher, and a great deal of shirking 
by the majority. The sole purpose for good work 
seemed to be to gain credits, and I soon discov- 
ered it was all due to an unwise stimulating of 
rivalry among the quickest pupils. When writ- 
ten lessons or test papers were returned there 
was always a council of war, which generally 
ended by an appeal to the teacher for the redress 
of some injustice. Every teacher knows that it is 
impossible to mark papers on a perfectly rigid 
basis—there are too many things to be taken into 
consideration. 

After a few weeks, I adopted this plan. Upon 
the blackboard one morning I wrote the following 
table: 


From —— 95% to 100% —— Excellent. 
90% to 95% —— Very Good. 
85% to 90% —— Good. 
80% to 85% —— Medium. 
75% to 80% —— Passed. 
Below 75% —— Deficient. 


I explained that in future all papers should be 
marked with the equivalent word instead of the 
actual percentage, but that once each month they 
should receive a report giving their average mark 
in each subject. 

They were not just pleased with the proposi- 
sition, but I persisted in it, thinking there could 
not well be more dissatisfaction than already ex- 
isted, and in a few months, feeling had subsided 
to a normal condition. Rivalry still existed, but 
the pupils realized there was something to work 
for beyond mere credit marks, and pleasant rela- 
tions between pupils and teacher were re-estab- 
lished. 


New York. GEORGIA L. SELTER. 





Dolls of Many Lands, Dressed by Children in the Schoois of Rochester, N. Y. 
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Historic and Literary Concord 


By ELEANOR CURTIS, Massachusetts. 

The teacher of the Revolutionary period of our 
history has not made the most adequate prep- 
aration if she has not visited historic Concord. 
The class of pupils who is led by the intelligent 
teacher thru the quiet streets and classic nooks 
will receive impressions not to be effaced by time, 
but such as will illuminate the written page of 
history and Concord literature. ‘God did well to 
select old Middlesex, and the loved and revered 
centre of old Middlesex, namely Concord; as 
the spot not where His achievement was to be 
completed, but where it was to be begun, and well 
begun; where the troops of crowned kings were 
to meet, not the troops of the people, but the 
people themselves; to be routed and beaten from 
the field ——.” So said the Rev. Mr. Woodbury, 
in his famous speech before the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives in 1851. 

“The Minute Man” first claims our attention. 
Designed by a Concord artist and dedicated on 
the one hundredth anniversary, it marks the spot 
where the minute men and militia formed and 
their position in the fight before marching down 
to the bridge. Passing along Monument Street 
you will be treading the path of the British on 
their way to the Old North Bridge. As we pass, 
we notice the old Manse. Here lived in 1765 the 
Rev. William Emerson, the parish minister; here 
he wrote “Nature,” and later in the same house 
Hawthorne prepared for the press ““Mosses from 
an Old Manse.”: “This study,” he says, “had three 
windows set with little old-fashioned panes of 
glass, each with a crack across it’; and perhaps 
we do not imagine too much if we think these 
panes are the same thru which anxious women 
watched on that April morning. Read, before 
you reach it, in the opening chapter of ‘“Mosses 
from an Old Manse” Hawthorne’s description of 
the house. 

Nearly opposite is a house with a diamond- 
shaped mark, showing at the centre a bullet-hole 
made by the British. Over it is fastened a piece 
of the old North Bridge. The large stone in front 
was one of the stepping-stones of the causeway. 
Over this Captain Davis fell when killed by the 
volley of British guns. A small obelisk of gran- 
ite, raised by their village descendants, marks the 
spot where the first British were killed, while the 
“Minute Man,” made of metal procured from the 
brass cannon given Concord by Congress, stands 
above in what is cheerfully termed ‘‘Battle Lawn.” 

As we enter the Lexington road we can imagine 
the Red-Coats fleeing down the dusty road, picked 
off by bullets from behind the stone walls and 
trees. The cemetery, too, is worth an hour’s visit, 
and the Antiquarian Society, housed in a building 
of antiquity in which muskets and cartridges 
were made-more than a hundred years ago, ex- 
hibits many Colonial relics and curiosities. 

No less interesting than the revolutionary as- 
sociations are those of literary interest. The 
home of Emerson, just beyond the Cambridge 
turnpike, stands as simply as the philosopher 
lived who occupied it. The Orchard House, occu- 
pied by the Alcott family, and the seat of the 
Concord School of Philosophy, with its Hillside 
Chapel, invokes memories of the mightv think- 
ers who really lived “the simple life.” Here 
was the home of those “Little Women,” Jo, Meg, 
Beth and Amy—-so dear to childhood’s heart. La- 
ter, as “The Wayside,” it became the proverty of 
Hawthorne, and the tower-study was added. In 
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it were written the “Tanglewood Tales,” “English 
Sketches” and “Septimus Felton” begun. At 
present, “Margaret Sidney,” who writes such 
charming children’s stories, occupies the house, 
and greets pilgrims most affably. 

“Sleepy Hollow” contains within a small space 
the graves of Thoreau, the Alcotts, Hawthorne 
and Emerson, who, tho dead, speak with silvery 
tongues and voices of enduring music. What 
more shall we see? The parent vine of the Con- 
cord grape, the home of Thoreau, the Wayside 
inn? Yes, let us linger here, and again recall 
the setting of romance and legend of Longfellow’s 
pen that has made the story a classic to all 
nations: 


As ancient is this hostelry 
As any in the land may be, 
Built in the old Colonial Day, 
When men lived in a grander way, 
With ampler hospitality. 
A kind of old Hobgoblin Hall, 
Now somewhat fallen to decay, 
With winter stains upon the wall, 
And stairways worn, and crazy doors, 
And chimneys huge and tiled and tall. 


These are but suggestions of what may be seen 
in this vicinity. The teacher who elects to spend 
a portion of her vacation here will find illumina- 
tion for both history and literature, and the works 
of the authors whose homes were in Concord will 
become living treasures. 


Professional Readings for Teachers 
(Continued from March) 
IX—-MANUAL TRAINING AND DRAWING 
Baldwin Industrial-social education Bradley 
Batchelder Principles of design Inland Printer 
Crawshaw Problems in furniture making Man. Arts. Pb. 
Daniels Freehand lettering Heath 
Dopp Place of industries in elementary education 
Un. of Ch. 
Composition B. & T. 
Manual training of use in the classroom Steiger 
Bench work in wood Ginn 
Year-book, council of supervisors 
of manual training Yonkers, N. Y. 
First year in handicraft Be Tt: 
Economics of manual training Derry-Collard 
Sanford Art crafts for beginners Century 
Unwin Manual of clay modeling Longmans 
Wharton and Codman The decoration of houses Scribner 
Wheeler Woodwork for beginners Putnam 
Woodward Manual training Heath 
X—DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND DOMESTIC ART 
Bosten cooking and serving D. P. & Co. 
Food and cooking for the sick Little 
Elementary needlework Prang 
School needlework Ginn 
Home nursing Macm. 
Practical cocking and serving D. P. & Co. 
Hope and Kydd Till the doctor comes Putnam 
Lincoln Boston cook book Little 
Pattee Diet and disease Pattee 
Patton Home and school sewing Newson 
Richards and Elliott Chemistry of cooking 
Home Sci. Pb. Co. 
Arnold 


Dow 
Goetze 
Goss 
Griswold 


Kenyon 
Hevillion 


Farmer 
Farmer 
Foster 
Hapgood 
Harrison 


Rorer New cook book 
Sage and Cooley Occupations for little fingers Scribner 
TINSLEY PRACTICAL AND ARTISTIC BASKETRY BARNES 
Wheeler Principles of home decoration D. P. & Co. 
White How to make baskets D. P. & Co. 
Williams and Fisher Theory and Practice of cookery 
Macm. 
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A Real Social Center at Rochester 


By EDWARD J. WARD, Director of Playgrounds and Social Centers. 


Social Center work has been begun, during the 
past year, in three school buildings, but in only 
one (number 14) has the building been equipped 
for this work and kept open every week-day 
evening. 

“It just means for the people to get their 
money’s worth out of their own property,” re- 
marked one man as he left Number 14 at the close 
of the reception on the night of November 1, 1907, 
when this building was formally opened as the 
Recreation and Social Center of the community. 
Every week-day evening since then has demon- 
strated how much hitherto undiscovered “worth” 
there is in the school buildings, these most valu- 
able of all the people’s properties. 


LOCATION. 


The location is the first thing to be mentioned 
in this report, because in this is indicated the 
point of difference between the work as it is be- 
ing done here and that which is done elsewhere. 


The idea of equipping the school buildings with. 


gymnasium, baths, library, reading, game and club 
rooms, and opening them in the evening as recre- 
ational and social centers for the people of the 
neighborhood, is not new. For fifteen years it has 
been preached by such prophets as Jacob Riis and 
Ossian Lang, and for more than six years this 
work has been done on a large scale in New York 
City. It has been demonstrated that not only 
poor people who have no other clean, pleasant 
gathering place, but that those also who are eli- 
gible to the most exclusive circles, need, and will 
codperate to make successful, a recreational and 
social institution which is free from every secta- 
rian, partisan and class limitation such as is of- 
fered in the common school social center. -This is 
new, and this is the contribution that the Board of 
Education of Rochester has made to the progress 
of what Miss Jane Addams has called “The next 
and greatest step in the development of the public 
school.” Poor people do need the wholesome en- 
tertainment, the opportunities for physical and 
literary culture and the inspiration which comes 
thru club association, and it is highly desirable 
that the common schools located in the more con- 
gested districts of the city should be opened for 
this purpose as rapidly as possible. But the fact 
that the social center established at Number 14, 
in a prosperous community, has been increasingly 
popular and profitable shows that there is every 
reason why the extension of this movement should 
not be limited to the poorer districts, as it is in 
New York City and elsewhere. The social center, 
according to the Rochester idea, is not a municipal 
substitute for a social settlement. There is no 
taint of “charity,” no paternalistic spirit of phil- 
anthropy about it. “It just means for the people 
to get their money’s worth out of their own 
property.” 


ADAPTATION OF BUILDINGS 


In one respect Number 14 was well fitted for 
use as a social center. It has in the training de- 
partment two classrooms in which there were not 
desks but chairs, which are much more comfort- 
able for men and women to use in club meetings. 
It also has a large, beautiful kindergarten room 


well fitted for use as a reading and quiet game 
room. On the other hand, the fact that the as- 
sembly room, which is used five nights a week 
as a gymnasium and once each for a lecture or 
entertainment, is on the top floor, is unfortunate. 
lt makes supervision more difficult, heating more 
expensive, necessitates the shutting off of the 
other parts of the building by more or less un- 
sightly gates and tends to prevent the attend- 
ance of the old people in the community at lec- 
tures and entertainments. The wisdom of plac- 
ing large assembly rooms on the ground floor, as 
the Board of Education is doing in the new school 
buildings, will be appreciated as these buildings 
are opened as social centers. It would be desir- 
able to have bath and dressing rooms in close 
proximity to the assembly rooms where these are 
used as gymnasiums. 

I would recommend the installation of bowling 
alleys at the social centers. 


DIVISION OF TIME. 


In New York City the social centers are some 
of them exclusively for women and girls, the oth- 
ers for men and boys. If the school buildings 
were closer together this might be a good arrange- 
ment. As it is, the plan of dividing the time so 
that on Monday and Wednesday evenings women 
and girls use the center and on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday evenings it is used by men and 
boys and on Friday evenings by both, seems to be 
satisfactory. 


CLUBS. 


The theory of government which underlies the 
social center is democratic.. Its aim, like that of 
the playground, is not only recreation, but the de- 
velopment of good citizenship. To this end every 
habitué is a member of a club composed of those 
of his own age and sex. There are at present 
five boys’ clubs, with an average membership of 
twenty-five; a men’s club, with a membership of 
about sixty; a girls’ club, a young women’s club, 
each numbering about fifty. The spirit and pur- 
pose of the younger people’s clubs is shown in the 
following, which is a specimen of the preamble 
of the constitution adopted by them: 

WHEREAS, The world needs men and women who can 
think clearly and express their thoughts well; and, 
whereas: each of us has powers of clear thinking and 
good expression which need only practice for development; 
and, whereas, by, combination of effort the best results 
may be obtained, we whose names are hereunto annexed 
do form a society whose object shall be the cultivation 
of the powers of clear thinking and good expression by 
means of debates, essays, orations, public readings and 
discussions. 


The other day a merchant, whose place of busi- 
ness is near the center, stopped me to say: “The 
social center has accomplished something that I 
had regarded as impossible. I have been here 
nine years, and during that time there has always 
been a gang of toughs around these corners, which 
has been a continual nuisance. This winter the 
gang has disappeared.” “They aren’t a gang any 
more; they are a debating club,” I answered. 

There are special clubs devoted to nature study, 
camera, travel, ete., forming; but in some respects 
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the most important of all the organizations at the 
social center is the Men’s Civic Club, composed of 
men over twenty-one years of age. Its aim is ex- 
pressed in the preamble of its constitution, which 
is as follows: 


WHEREAS, The welfare of society demands that those 
whose duty it is to exercise the franchise be well in- 
formed upon the economic, industrial and political ques- 
tions of to-day; and, whereas, by combination of effort 
the best results may be obtained; and whereas, the pub- 
lic school building is the best available place for such 
combination of effort; therefore, we whose names are 
hereunto annexed do form a society to hold, in the public 
school building, meetings whose object shall be the gaining 
of information upon public questions by listening to pub- 
lic speakers and by public readings and discussions. 


The great value of such an organization as this 
is indicated by the words used by Alderman 
Frank Ward. When, at the close of his address on 
“The Duties of an Alderman,” he responded to the 
vote of thanks tendered him by the club, he said: 
“You have given me a vote of thanks. I feel that 
I want to give you a vote of thanks for the privi- 
lege of speaking to you and hearing your frank 
discussion of my words. If you have been bene- 
fited by my coming here, I have been benefited 
more. If every member of the Common Council 
and every other public servant had frequently such 
opportunities as this to discuss public matters with 
those to whom he owes his appointment, it would 
mean that we would have much better, more in- 
telligent representation of the people’s interest 
and a cleaner government.” 

It should be stated that much of the success of 
this first Social Center Civic Club is due to the 
untiring devotion of its officers, especially of its 
first president, Dr. J. L. Roseboom, who, having 
been brought up in a farming community where 
the individual’s interest in and responsibility for 
public matters find expression in the “school meet- 
ing,” perceived at once the great possibilities for 
better citizenship in such an organization. 


FRIDAY EVENINGS. 


The lectures and entertain- 
ments given on Friday evenings 
have been among the most popu- 
lar features of the social center. 
It became necessary very soon 
after these began to limit their 
attendance to adults and mem- 
bers of the clubs. Even with 
this limitation, and in spite of 
the fact that the assembly room 
is on the top floor of the build- 
ing, it has been necessary to 
bring in chairs nearly every Fri- 
day evening, and several times 
there have been many turned 
away on account of lack of space. 
The program for these evenings 
has been extremely varied, in- 
cluding lectures on subjects 
ranging from bacteriology to 
New Zealand, concerts, plays, 
gymnastic exhibitions, festivals, 
ete. This entertainment has usu- 
ally been followed by a basket- 
ball game between one of the five 
teams of the social center and 
some visiting team. The total 
attendance on Friday evenings 
thus far has been 5,109. 

One feature which adds great- 
ly to the enjoyment of the Fri- 
day evenings and the success of 
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the center is the music furnished by the Social 
Center Orchestra, made up of ten pieces, under 
tne efficient leadership and training of Miss Laura 
E. Fairchild. A girls’ chorus is also in training. 


ATTENDANCE 


The. total attendance for the three months be- 
ginning November ist was 11,460, an average 
weekly attendance of 881. The attendance for 
the first week was 688. The attendance last week 
was 1,169. 


AN APPRECIATION. 
The following letter was written to the Mayor 
and Common Council, signed by some seventy-five 
men who frequent the center: 


To the Honorable, the Mayor and Common Council of the 
City of Rochester: 

Knowing that the question of extending the Social Cen- 
ter work of the public schools is now before you, and be- 
lieving that the judgment of men who have frequented 
the Social Center at No. 14 School may be of value in 
this matter, we, the undersigned voters, residing in the 
neighborhood of No. 14 School, and members of the Men’s 
Civic Club of the Social Center, declare that, in our judg- 
ment, the opening of the public schools in the evening for 
recreation, reading and club meetings, so far as it has 
been tried at No. 14 School, is an unqualified success. 

Not only does it give opportunity for wholesome ath- 
letic exercises, literary culture, and training in good citi- 
zenship to the older boys and girls and young men and 
women of the community, and, in its free lectures, afford 
opportunities for entertainment and instruction to all the 
people, but especially in its clubs for men and women it 
is of great value as a place for the discussion and under- 
standing of civic questions and the development of a good 
community spirit. 

In our opinion there could be no more wise and eco- 
nomical investment of the city’s money than in the ex- 
tension of the Social Center movement, and we do most 
heartily endorse the recommendation of the Board of Edu- 
cation in this matter. 








The ingenuity of the small boy is given much opportunity in the schools of Rochester, N. Y. 
These boys visited a potter and watched him at work. On their return they constructed of their 
own accord and without any outside assistance a very fine potter’s wheel. 
was no longer good enough for the teacher’s use, formed the foundation of the wheel. 
are here seen at work at this precious machine. 


An old desk, which 
The boys 
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IV 


HOW AND WHENCE THEY ARE DERIVED 


Minerals and Stones 


Chalcedony 

This is a variety of silica. It is of a waxy 
luster, and is usually either colorless or of a gray 
or brown shade. Beautiful blue specimens are 
sometimes met with. Chalcedony is much used 
in jewelry for the manufacture of brooches, neck- 
laces, and ornaments of various kinds. It re- 
ceived its name from its being found in the neigh- 
borhood of Chalcedon in Bithynia. It is widely 
distributed, and ,many specimens are obtained in 
various parts of England and Scotland. 


Alabaster 

Alabaster resembles marble in appearance, tho 
it is softer than the latter mineral. When freed 
from foreign matter it has a finely grained struc- 
ture, is pure white or delicately tinted, and trans- 
parent. The best alabaster is procured from Vol- 
terra, in Tuscany. Other kinds are veined, 
striped, or spotted. These are used for making 
statuettes and ornaments. Since alabaster is 
somewhat soluble in water, it is not suitable for 
external decoration, and it is never found in large 
pieces. 

Agate 

A mineral composed of layers of quartz, closely 
compressed and of various colors. It is capable 
of being finely polished and is much used in the 
manufacture of ornaments. It is found in con- 
siderable quantities in Scotland, Saxony, India, 
and Siberia. The agates found in Scotland are 
known as Scotch pebbles. 


Anthracite 
A species of stone coal, of the hardest and most 
dense kind, with a shining surface. It is much 
used for steam fuel, and burns extremely well in 
furnaces. It is ninety per cent. carbon. The 
largest deposits are in Pennsylvania. 


Aquamarine 

Aquamarine is a name that is sometimes popu- 
larly given to beryl, on account of its sea-green 
color. It has almost the same chemical combina- 
tions as the emerald, but its commercial value is 
considerably less. The best stones are obtained 
from Ceylon, but good ones are also found in Bra- 
zil and Siberia. 

Carrara Marble 

This beautiful marble is obtained from numer- 
ous quarries in the neighborhood of Carrara, a 
small town in the north of Italy. It is a white 
limestone, and its value to the sculptor consists in 
its texture, purity, and durability. It is estimated 
that more than 150,000 tons are annually ex- 
ported, of which the United States take more 
than one-fourth. 


Coal 

The most important fuel. It consists mainly 
of carbon with small quantities of oxygen, hydro- 
gen and nitrogen. There is also a little mineral 
matter of ash. Coal is found in beds varying 
. in thickness from a few inches to several feet, 
and often extending over a considerable area. It 
is of vegetable origin, most probably being the re- 
mains of vast forests of the carboniferous period. 
Owing to the enormous pressure of the superin- 
cumbent matter, the chemical composition of the 





original vegetable has undergone a complete 
change and the vegetable structure has been com- 
pletely destroyed. The principal varieties of coal 
are (1) brown, an impure substance which shows 
distinct traces of its vegetable origin; (2) bitu- 
minous, a hard and compact ,coal 88 per cent. 
carbon, and splitting up into rough cubical 
masses; (3) anthracite, which is 95 per cent. of 
carbon. This is hard, dense and often lustrous, 
and does not soil the fingers when touched. The 
alteration of the vegetable matter has gone fur- 
ther in this kind than in ordinary coal. It is 
difficult to ignite, but it burns with little flame 
or smoke, and gives out an intense heat. (4) 
Cannel, compact and lustrous, and burns with a 
highly luminous flame. It is mostly used in the 
manufacture of coal gas. 

Coal is found in most parts of the world. It 
has been confidently asserted that there is still 
sufficient to meet all ordinary demands for at 
least two hundred years. Mining is also carried 
on extensively in the United States, England, Bel- 
gium, France, Prussia, and Russia. The great 
beds of India, China, and Canada are practically 
untouched. 


Corundum 

The name of a mineral including a variety of 
precious stones, such as the ruby, the sapphire, 
and the topaz, but confined commercially to the 
crystalline forms of emery. It is extremely hard, 
in this respect being inferior to the diamond 
alone. It is in great request for grinding and 
polishing machinery, plate-glass, etc. Corundum 
is found abundantly in Asia Minor, India, China, 
and the United States. 


Diamond 

The diamond is the most brilliant of all pre- 
cious stones, tho less highly valued than the ruby. 
It is the natural form of crystallized carbon, and 
is well known by its peculiar luster. The color- 
less stones are generally the most prized. The 
diamond is harder than any other mineral. It 
is the only stone that will readily scratch a ruby 
or a sapphire. In spite of its hardness, it is ex- 
ceedingly brittle. Since the chemical composition 
of this stone is so well known, many efforts have 
been made to produce artificial diamonds, but 
little success has attended the experiments ow- 
ing to the expense and danger involved. 

India, Brazil and South Africa, especially the 
last named, are the principal diamond-producing 
countries, and it is believed that the precious 
stones exist in Australia. 


Garnet 

The garnet is the general name for a group of 
minerals which crystallize in peculiar forms. 
Garnets are of various colors, tho brownish red 
is the most ordinary. They have, in general, 
a resinous luster. The garnet of commerce is ob- 
tained from Bohemia, Ceylon, Brazil, and Peru, 
the best coming from the last-mentioned place. 


Gold 


This yellow precious metal is largely imported 
as ore, bullion, and coin, and is employed for 
coinage, ornaments, plate, and jewelry. It was 


formerly obtained in small quantities in various 
parts of. Europe, in South America, and in India, 
but for the last half century Australia and Cali- 
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fornia have supplied the demands of the .world, 
and the valley of the Yukon, in Alaska, promises 
to be a very plentiful field in the near future. 
Gold is always found mixed with other minerals, 
and takes the form of grains or nuggets. In or- 
der to separate it, the sand or gravel is carefully 
washed in running water, the lighter gravel is 
washed away, and the heavier gravel and the 
gold left behind. 

In California and Australia the gold is found 
interspersed thru quartz. The rock is crushed by 
machinery, and treated with mercury or fused 
with lead, by which means the gold is separated. 
Gold is the most malleable and ductile of metals; 
it can be beaten into leaves so thin that light can 
be seen thru them, and drawn out into wires so 
fine that 15 grains will give a length of more than 
2,000 yards. Pure gold is said to be of the fine- 
ness of 24 carats. In jewelry there are various 
standards, the most usual being 18, 15 and 9 
carats. 

Gold is an excellent conductor of heat and elec- 
tricity, and only melts at an exceedingly high tem- 
perature. Of its compounds, the most imvortant 
is chloride of gold, used for toning photographs. 


Granite 


This rock, of igneous origin, is composed of 
felspar, mica and quartz in varying proportions, 


From Connecticut School Document No. 14. 
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tho felspar is the main ingredient. The felspar 
is of a pinkish color and occurs in crystals of va- 
ried sizes, the mica, which is of a yellowish tint, 
occurs in thin plates irregularly distributed thru- 
out the rock, while the quartz is in glassy masses. 
The texture and color of granites differ according 
to the color and proportion of their constituents. 
The principal colors are red, grey and white. 

Granite usually occurs in great bosses or amor- 
phous masses, and often forms the heart of the 
great primitive mountain chains. The most dur- 
able kind is used in the making of bridges and 
other great engineering works. Owing to the fact 
that it is more difficult to work than ordinary 
building stone, it is an expensive substance to use, 
but its great durability more than counterbal- 
ances the extra expenditure. 


Jade 


This is a hard, compact mineral, of different 
shades of color, white, yellow, green, etc. It is 
much prized in China, where it is found in con- 
siderable quantities. It is also found in Burmah 
and New Zealand. The Chinese work up this 
material into beautiful ornaments, and there is 
a special jade market in Canton. Necklaces of 
green jade beads have been valued as highly as 
five thousand dollars, and a single button often 
costs as much as fifty dollars. 


Published under the auspices of the Connecticut State 


Board of Education. , 


The excellent material for experimental work in physical ‘geography given below may be used in agricultural 


communities, but it is quite as applicable to the village and town. 


The study of soils is something that every pupil 


should make more or less extensively. The questions given below are carried out in the State of Connecticut, but they 


The words in italics are accurate descriptive words 
which the pupils should be encouraged to use with dis- 
crimination in their discussion. The field-work and ex- 
periments are thrown wherever possible into the form of 
questions to aid the teacher in realizing the point of view 
to keep before the pupils. This work is not worth doing 
if done as much of our school work is ordinarily done, 
namely, by the pupils repeating the words of book or 
teacher. The pupils should base their recitation on what 
they themselves see, or have seen, and not on what some- 
one else has seen. Especially encourage them to observe 
not only the experiments, but the practices of the farmers 
and gardeners of the neighborhood and report to the 
school. Do not be disconcerted if you are unable to an- 
swer many of the questions: if the common facts and 
processes of agriculture were more generally understood 
and appreciated, there would be less need of making them 
subjects for study. This work is to arouse intelligent 
observation and discussion of field and garden practices 
and to lead to some understanding of scientific explana- 
tions. Encourage your pupils to ask questions of the best- 
informed farmers to the region and adopt the same cus- 
tom yourself. Accompany the observation and discussion 
with short written papers by the pupils in which you 
make use of these agricultural lessons to improve the pu- 
pils’ written English. 


Soil and Subsoil 


1. Have different pupils measure the depth to 
which the soil in their garden or in some plowed 
field has been plowed. 2. Record the different 
depths on the blackboard for comparison and dis- 
cussion. 3. Do men fill their soil to different 
depths from choice, from necessity, or from both? 
4. What is the deepest plowing you have seen? The 





are quite as suitable to other sections of the United States. 





shallowest? How did the crops grown on these 
soils of different depths compare? 6. How does 
the soil below the tilled (subsoil) differ in color, 
compactness, size of particles, freedom from 
stones and wetness from the tilled soil above? 7. 
Can someone make a drawing on blackboard 
showing the difference in appearance of soil and 
subsoil? 8. Havé you seen plants growing in sub- 
soil? What ones? 


Deepening the Soil 

9. Have you observed farmers and gardeners 
doing anything to increase the depth of the soil 
by adding to it some of the subsoil? 10. What ef- 
fect on the depth of soil has lengthening the chain 
attached to the plow? 11. Raising the clevis? 
12. Raising the wheel? 13. Does the shape of the 
mold-board work the soil from below up to the 
surface? 14. Have you ever seen a subsoil plow? 
15. See if you can find out what trenching is. 16. 
Ask different pupils to bring to school in a large 
bottle or fruit jar samples of the soil and subsoil 
from one of their plowed fields. They ought to 
partly fill the jar with the subsoil first, then finish 
filling the jar with the surface soil. If they are 
careful not to mix the soils and take the subsoil 
well below the tilled soil, a marked difference will 
be seen. 17. Why is the difference between the 
ere and subsoil less marked as they approach each 
other? 


Examination of Dry Soil—Experiment 1. 
Have the pupils pour a small amount of their 
soil onto thick paper, spread it out and examine it 
closely. A lens is a great help, but not necessary. 
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18. Can bits of plants (organic matter) be made 
out? 19. Can sand and dust-like clay be made 
out? It is not worth while to linger too long over 
this method of analyzing soil, for the next experi- 
ment gives a better method. 


Examination of Wet Soil—E-xperiment II. 


Put into a large bottle or fruit jar a cup or more 
of soil; nearly fill the jar with water, cork tightly 
and shake vigorously for a minute. 20. Observe 
the order in which the particles settle. 21. How 
do the pebbles, sand and clay arrange themselves? 
22. Where is the organic matter (humus) found 
in the water? 23. What are the four fragments 
of which the soil is made? 24. Did the land con- 
tain stones (bowlders) from which this soil was 
taken? 25. Measure with a ruler the height of 
the different layers; what part of the entire thick- 
ness is the sand and pebbles? What per cent. 
would that be? 26. Can you estimate the per 
cent. of clay? of humus? 27. Treat in the same 
way some of the richest and some of the poorest 
soil brought by the pupils to show that the per 
_— of humus and sand are higher in the richest 
soils. 


Naming and Classifying Soil 


28. Examine the soils brought by the pupils for 
the following five types: (a) soil in which peb- 
bles and sand predominate (gravel); (b) soil in 
which sand predominates (sand); (c) soil in 
which clay predominates (clay); (d) soil com- 
posed of sand, clay, organic matter and perhaps 
some pebbles (loam); (e) soil almost pure or- 
ganic matter more or less decayed (peat: or 
muck). Rub the loam between fingers to feel the 
sand and gravel. 29. Encourage the pupils to lo- 
cate fields of gravel, sand, clay, loam and muck 
and to bring samples from these different fields 
to school that they may compare them. 30. 
Choose one of the best of each of the types, label 
and place in large bottle or fruit jar for refer- 
ence. 31. Give the pupils practice in naming their 
soils. They will find that soils cannot generally 
be named by one of the above names, but_can be 
fairly well described by combining two of the 
terms: eg., sandy loam, clayey loam, gravelly 
loam, stony loam, etc. 


Light and Heavy Soils—E.xperiment III. 


32. Take half a drinking-glass of clay or clayey 
soil and the same amount of sand or sandy gravel 
and weigh them. If you should happen to get 
clayey soil that weighed more than the sandy soil, 
weigh new portions to show that clayey soil is not 
usually heavier than sandy soil. A better method 
is to dry both soils before weighing them. 33. 
Can you see any reason for clayey soil being heav- 
ier at times than sandy soil? Take the glasses 
of soils just weighed and add water to each while 
the soils are being stirred; when they are wet 
thru and thru to the consistency of pudding, set 
them where the water will evaporate quickly. 34. 
Which dries the quicker? 35. What kind of soil 
necessitates late planting? 36. What soils, if 
hoed or tilled in any way too soon after a rain, 
become pasty or puddle? 37. How do the soils in 
the glasses after drying differ in hardness, tex- 
ture and tendency to crack? 38. Which of these 
soils would be easier to till? Why? 39. Soils 
-easy to till are called light, while those difficult 


of tillage are known as heavy. 40. Have pupils. 


examine the soils brought in and decide whether 
they are heavy or light. 41. Why is the texture 
<— just as important as the richness of the 
soil? 
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One Way of Improving Texture of Clayey 
Soil—E-xperiment IV. 


42. Take three equal amounts of clay and mix 
with one (a) one-fourth its volume of humus. An 
excellent quality of humus can be obtained from 
the chip dirt of the wood-pile or from the inside 
of a decayed tree. To a second (b) add one-half 
its volume of humus. Add nothing to the third 
(c), but keep it for purpose of comparison (i.e., 
control). Thoroly mix the humus with the clay, 
then add water enough to all three clays to shape 
them into balls. 438. When they are dry recall 
the effect of the humus on the stickiness (tenac- 
ity) of the clay. 44. Which of the three balls, a, 
b or c, is the hardest? 45. Which crumbles the 
easiest? 46. What is one effect of mixing stable 
manure with clayey soils? 47. Is there any other 
humus that is sometimes used for this purpose? 
48. Could muck be used more extensively with ad- 
vantage? 49. For what other purpose is stable 
manure added to soil? 


Lime in Its Effect on the Texture of Clayey 
Soils—E.xperiment V. 


50. Take two tumblers and into each put an 
equal amount of clayey soil. To one add 10% 
of its volume of fine lime and thoroly mix. Add 
nothing to the other. Add just enough water to 
both to render them soft and plastic. Place them 
where they will dry quickly. 51. What effect has 
the lime on the clay? 52. Could less lime have 
been used and yet the hardening have been over- 
come? 53. In what way could a farmer deter- 
mine the least amount of lime that will prevent 
his soil from caking? 54. Is lime a bad thing for 
the plants? «55. See if you can find out the 
amount of lime that is added to the acre. 56. Can 
you find out how often it should be added to the 
same field? 


The Effect of Heat on the Texture of Clayey 
Soils—E-xperiment VI. 


57. Make two balls of wet clay; put one into 
the stove where it will not get broken. If there 
is a hot fire it may be removed in a few hours, 
otherwise leave it in for a day or so. 58. Remove 
and when cold compare its crumbling with the 
ball that was not baked. 59. Which of these 
three methods of changing the texture of clayey 
soils is too expensive and difficult to employ? 60. 
Which methods have a valuable effect on the soil 
aside from improving its texture? 


Topics for Discussion 
These topics are given to indicate what should be gained 
from the field-work and experiments. 


. Difference between soil and subsoil. 

. The extent to which roots of plants grow 
in the subsoil. 

The effect tillage has on the subsoil. 

Methods of increasing depth of soil at the 
expense of the subsoil. 

. Of what loam is composed. 

. The various sources of humus in our 

loams. 

. How soils are named. 

. What is meant by heavy and light soils. 

. Soils that are almost always heavy and the 

reason. 
10. Different ways of improving the texture of 
clayey soils. 
11. Advantages and disadvantages of the dif- 
ferent ways of improving the texture of 


clays. 
New Britain, Conn. H. N. LooMIs. 
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Muscular Movement Writing ~ 


By A. N. PALMER 


In my last article I discussed writing in gen- 
eral for the purpose of showing clearly, first, 
that business men still consider good business 
writing very important in the training of young 
men and women for office positions; second, 
that the time and effort necessary for the suc- 
cessful teaching of muscular movement writing 
in graded schools are fully compensated by the 
healthful positions of the children, the extreme 
legibility of the writing under speed pressure; 
and third, that muscular movement reduces by 
half the time given to written work. 

I also showed specimens of mature muscular 
movement, writing from New York City public 
school pupils of ten, eleven, and twelve years re- 
spectively. There are now thousands of pupils in 
and below the sixth year in the New York City 
schools, and in hundreds of other school systems, 
who write the same legible, rapid, tireless, and 
mature style. 

Under a sane, logical, and progressive scheme of 
muscular movement penmanship training, pupils 
from the fourth grade up may be taught success- 
fully how to write a permanent, mature, ideal 
hand, embracing legibility, rapidity, ease, and 
endurance. Failures are unnecessary and impos- 
sible if the plan is followed to its conclusion. 

It is absolutely necessary that teachers should 
study the progressive steps in advance of their 
pupils. That teachers cannot teach what they do 
not know is a statement I am likely to repeat many 
times in these discussions. Another statement I 
shall repeat frequently is: Teachers have not 
taught until their pupils have learned. 


Muscular Movement in Primary Grades 


It has been asserted somewhat vehemently in 
educational circles that it is sheer folly, absurd, 
ridiculous, and unpedagogical to attempt to teach 
muscular movement to primary grade children. 
It is claimed on one side that the arms of chil- 
dren in primary grades are too small, too unde- 
veloped; and others are not willing to give the 
little tots time to learn how to sit, to relax, to 
produce movement without form, to:hold writing 
instruments easily, and to apply muscular move- 
ment to simple drills, but expect well-formed let- 
ters at once. 

The trend of penmanship instruction in pri- 
mary grades has been almost exclusively toward 
perfection of form, regardless of the future wel- 
fare of children. Thus has been built up a retro- 
gressive system of writing; formation reaching 
almost perfection in the primary grades when pu- 
vils are permitted to write slowly in cramped. un- 
healthful positions, and required to do but little 
writing, but deteriorating rapidly as pupils ad- 
vance from grade to grade. 

Under right methods of physical training, the 
thinnest arm in an infant class will relax to give 
a free, arm rest movement, wide enough in its 
scope to make letters as large as they should be. 
On the other hand, pupils of the higher grades 
with well-developed arms will find muscular move- 
ment extremely difficult unless they are taught 
how to sit correctly, how to overcome muscular 
tension, how to carry their venholders easily, and 
how to develop, control, and use the light, elastic, 


rolling movement of the arm, without which really 
good writing is impossible. 

Why should perfection in form be necessary in 
primary writing? Why should more accurate 
writing be demanded in infant classes than in 
grammar school grades? It is not my intention 
to inveigh against accuracy in writing, reasonable 
accuracy ; as much accuracy as can be carried into 
rapid writing with a well-trained muscular move- 
ment. 

My contention is that particular emphasis has 
been placed on accuracy in form early in school 
life, very much to the detriment of the writing in 
future years. Plainly speaking, the real founda- 
tion of good permanent writing has been ignored 
in primary grades in order that immediate, fin- 
ished results could be shown in all kinds of writ- 
ten work. Writing in the primary grades is.made 
the scapegoat of other branches; the means of 
pulling educational chestnuts from the fire in 
the interests of language particularly, and very 
much to the detriment of the future penmanship. 

Writing, if taught on a basis of physical train- 
ing in the first and second school years, may be 
made a powerful agent in all future educational 
work. According to some of the late methods of 
teaching word-building and reading, penmanship 
for future use is given no consideration whatever. 
It is what can be done to-day that appeals to 
nearly all primary teachers. The author of a new 
system of reading for primary pupils cares only 
for the writing of the children as it affects her 
work. Any scheme of correlation she may bring 
about between the two is solely in the interests of 
reading. In her eyes, writing in the primary 
grades has no significance, no value sevarate and 
avart from its immediate helpfulness in her plan 
of teaching reading. She has not looked beyond 
the first, second, or third term of the primary 
pupil, as the case may be, and does not appreciate 
the progressive educational value of writing in 
which automatic muscular movement is employed. 

By actual tests in many schoolrooms, it has 
been conclusively proved that muscular movement 
writing, thoroly mastered, reduce periods devoted 
to written work one-half and often more. On this 
basis, several hours a week may be saved in 
higher classes where a great deal of writing is 
done. At the same time, pupils will be able to 
write continuously for hours if necessary without 
physical strain, and the result will be so uniform 
and legible that teachers will find delight in read- 
ing their manuscripts. 

It will be seen that there is a tremendous edu- 
cational value in automatic muscular movement 
writing. I like the word automatic in this con- 
nection because it suggests a finished style; some- 
thing permanent in good writing, and not the 
erratic meanderings of the pen in the hand of the 
beginner; one who has hardly mastered the first 
step in the direction of finished muscular move- 
ment writing, but whose penmanship may have 
been shown as an example of the genuine article. 

If muscular movement writing were wrong, it 
would not. be used by all good business penmen; it 
would not be taught by all business training 
schools; it should not be taught at all. If it 
is right, muscular movement writing should be 
taught to all pupils, no matter what age or grade; 
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to the little tot of five or six just entering school, 
as well as to the pupils of the eighth and interme- 
diate grades who have not learned it. 

If pupils just entering high school, untrained in 
muscular movement, would devote to its mastery 
twenty minutes a day for six months, the time 
thus spent would be saved many times over during 
the course, and the writing thus learned would be 
a splendid asset for life. 

I cannot take space in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL to 
show fac-simile muscular movement writing from 
all the pupils of a primary class, as I would like 
to do, but I can display a few specimens in the 
space allotted me. I can also refer Eastern read- 
ers to schools in New York City in which all the 
pupils in first and second year classes use muscu- 
lar movement in all writing. One such school is 
No. 4, Ridge and Rivington Streets, in the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan. In schools 65, 105, 151, and 
others in the same borough, entire second year 
classes employ muscular movement in their writ- 
ing. 

That muscular movement can be mastered by 
first and second year primary pupils and used by 
them in all their writing is an established fact. 
“Does it pay?” is a question debated by some su- 
perintendents and principals who are giving the 
subject a great deal of attention. 

If muscular movement is taught to infants 
when they first enter school, at least six weeks 
should be devoted to the three beginning steps, 
position, muscular relaxation, and specific move- 
ments without writing instruments. This should 
be followed with drills on penholding, and pen- 
carrying, with muscular movement without any 
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definite strokes. In brief, pupils should be taught 
thoroly how to sit, how to hold their writing in- 
struments, and how to run their writing ma- 
chines, before they are expected to make specific 
application of muscular movement to forms of let- 
ters. Whether this can be done in the first and 
second years without conflicting with the course 
of study is a question some are asking. 

Next month I shall give some specific directions 
in the beginning steps of a course in muscular 
movement writing. 


April Questions 
By D. MELVIN LONG, Maryland. 

Tell the meaning and significance of April. 

Tell about April 19, 1775; April 19, 1861; April 
12, 1861; April 9, 1865; April 14, 1865. 

Name other noted historical events of this 
month. 

When will Easter come? What does the word 
mean? Who was Oester? What fixes the date 
of Easter? What is the earliest and the latest 
date on which it can fall? 

What is Arbor Day? Who first named or pro- 
posed the day? 

What flowers do you expect first in April? 

Are the days or nights longer? 


Glass bathtubs are being made in Germany. 
They are said to have advantages over those of 
metal and enamel, the principal one being that 
they are much cheaper. The tubs are made in 


one solid piece, and can be turned out complete 
in about five minutes. 
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The specimens above printed were photo-engraved from muscular movement writing done by four first year primary pupils of Public School 


number 4, in the Borough of Manhattan, New York City. 
from each pupil of the class and from pupils of other primary grades. 
classes of many other schools of the New York Public School System. 


It is a matter of regret that space could not be spared for the publication of a specimen 
Muscular movement writing is being taught successfully in the primary 
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Historical Plays 


By HELEN M. CLEVELAND 


The Green Mountain Boys 
(Continued from March SCHOOL JOURNAL) 
Fifth Scene. 

Green Mountain Boys in the woods. 

ALLEN. How is your wound, Baker? 

BAKER. Still sore, but healing. The boys haven’t 
caught Munroe yet, have they? 

ALLEN. No, but they will. Ha! Ha! I won- 
der how Lord Dunmore feels now? We captured 
his judges and sheriffs and jailed them both. 

BAKER. They had a fair trial. 

ALLEN. Yes, we tried them for the murder of 
French in the very courthouse where they were 
going to try us. 

WARNER. I never knew, Chief, why you let 
them go back to New York at all. 

ALLEN. We couldn’t keep them there forever 
without a lot of bother; but the real reason why 
I let them go was, that Lord Dunmore solemnly 
promised me that they should be punished if I 
gave them up to him. 

BAKER. They never will be. 

ALLEN. No, but it was fun to see how fright- 
ened Dunmore was. He knew the people in Al- 
bany laughed when they heard the king’s judges 
were confined up here in our little forest jail, and 
he knew further that if the story got to England 
the people would laugh there as loudly as they 
laughed in Albany. 

WARNER. The judges were punished enough. 
They had considerable time to reflect in our little 
forest jail! 

ALLEN. Yes. It really isn’t the fault of either 
judges or sheriffs. I wouldn’t have locked them 
up but I wanted to teach Dunmore a lesson. 

Enter Nashibee. 

ALLEN. Well, Nashibee? 

NASHIBEE. They have him, Chief. They are 
bringing him. 

ALLEN. Good! We’ll try him here. 


Enter Green Mountain Boys with prisoner, his hands 
tied, etc. 

ALLEN. So you thought you were smart enough 
to catch a Green Mountain captain, did you? 

Munroe does not answer. 

ALLEN. The world is just now talking of our 
forest trials. Some laugh, some are shaking their 
heads. We will give you a chance to do which- 
ever you like. No man is punished until he has 
a fair trial. I myself will be judge. 

The Green Mountain Boys range themselves back from 


the chief and the prisoner in an orderly manner. They 
bring the prisoner to the front with his hands tied. 











Windsor Castle. 


ALLEN. Who saw this man assault Captain 
Baker? 

GREEN MOUNTAIN Boy. I did, Chief. 

ALLEN. ‘Yell what you know about it. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN Boy. With a crowd of men 
he entered Captain Baker’s house. ‘1nere was a 
sharp fight. ‘he captain, his wife and their 
young son were all wounded. 

ALLEN. They tried to capture Baker. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN Boy. ‘hey thrust him into 
a wagon while he was bleeding. We knew a short 
cut, and while they thought they were speeding 
safely to Albany jail with their prisoners we were 
riding to meet them. We made short work of get- 
ting Baker when we came upon them. 

ALLEN. What became of Munroe’s followers? 

GREEN MOUNTAIN Boy. The instant they caught 
sight of us they gave a cry of terror and took to 
the woods as if Satan himself were after them. 

ALLEN. Baker, do you recognize this man as 
the one who assaulted your family? 

BAKER. I do. 

ALLEN. And you assert that this witness has 
spoken the truth? 

BAKER. I do. 

ALLEN. Take this man and give him the beech 
seal to the extent of one hundred stripes. He has 
made too much trouble already on these Grants. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN Boy. Shall we let him go 
back to New York when the beech seal has been 
given? 

ALLEN (writing). That, with the certificate 
on your back, will take you safely out of the 
Grants. If you ever enter them again we will 
lock you up. 

Allen hands the paper to the prisoner. They lead him 
out The Green Mountain Boys throw themselves down 
on the ground and begin to talk. 

ALLEN. We have defied Great Britain to take 
our homes for a good many years now. 

BAKER. The whole country will soon defy it. 

ALLEN. Yes, the colonies are almost ready to 
take up arms. 

BAKER. I’m tired of eternal fight. Let us sing. 

The pupils can sing some familiar song, or one of them 
can recite the “Song of the Green Mountain Boys,” or if 
any boy can play the flute or the violin, or even a jews- 
harp well, let him amuse them. It is not practical to 
publish music to “The Song of the Green Mountain Boys,” 
now. 


Song of the Green Mountain Boys 


For our Green Mountain home, so dear, 
Neither cravens nor cowards we'll fear, 
We'll stand in our hills, 

With their rocks and their rills, 
Protected by God from all ills. 


So strong, bold, and mighty we go 
To keep our fair homes from the foe, 
Stout of heart, strong of arm, 

We'll protect every farm, 

And defy all Great Britain to harm. 


Here’s to the Green Mountain Boys 
And the hills and the homes of their joys, 
And to the great chief, 
Who called a king thief, 
And defied him in words bold and brief! 
They finish singing. Baker gets up. 
BAKER. Some one is coming. 


Enter man from Connecticut. 
ALLEN. Good day, sir. 
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MAN FROM CONNECTICUT. Is this 
Ethan Allen? 

ALLEN. It is. 

MAN FROM CONN. Iam sent by the Committee 
of Safety from Connecticut to ask you to help the 
colonies. 

ALLEN. Has war begun already? 

MAN FROM CONN. Yes, practically. Feeling is 
such in all the colonies that it must come, and be 
fought to the finish. 

ALLEN. What can we do? 

MAN FROM CONN. You are old soldiers. You 
fought to take Fort Ticonderoga for Britain. Now 
take it for the colonies. 

ALLEN. Fight with and not against Yorkers? 

BAKER. ’Tis not the people, Chief, who are 
against us in New York. Let us talk this thing 
over. 

ALLEN. The fort is weak now. It could be 
taken with few men, and if they have time to 
strengthen her Old Ti will be hard to take. Thou- 
sands of lives must be sacrificed. 

MAN FROM CONN. Ticonderoga is the water- 
way into the continent, the key to everything. 

ALLEN. Britain is trying to enslave free 
America. 


Good day. 


a The Green Mountain Boys can do this 
thing. 
ALLEN. It’s more serious business than chas- 


ing Yorkers off your farms. 
BAKER. We can do it. 
ALLEN. Yes, and we’ll talk it over. 
MAN FROM CONN. And we can depend on you. 
ALLEN. I feel sure that we will not fail. 


Man from Connecticut goes. 

ALLEN. Summon the boys to meet in my barn 
to-morrow at dawn. The password is “Carrilon,” 
former name of Old Ti. 


Teacher reads: “A number of years have now passed. 
The war of the Revolution is over. Allen and his men 
took Ticonderoga at a stroke. They then went to Canada 
and there Allen was captured and taken to England, where 
he attracted so much attention from all classes that the 
authorities were glad to get him out of the country. After 
enduring great hardships he comes again to the Grants, 
which has now been admitted to the Union under the name 
Vermont. 

This last scene represents this homecoming. 

At Seth Warner’s home in Bennington. A crowd of men 
and women talking. Enter Nashibee. 


BAKER. The sight of you brings back the old 
chief. 

NASHIBEE. I have news, great news. 

BAKER... You always have news, great news, 
Nashibee. ’Twas you who brought news to the 


Green Mountain Boys. 

WARNER. They say the chief has suffered much 
since he left England. When in prison there he 
drew crowds every day to hear him speak as he 
walked in the prison yard. 


BAKER. I’ve heard he is now in Halifax, in 
prison. 

WARNER. Then by all that’s good we’ll get him 
out. 

NASHIBEE. He is out. He is 





Enter Ethan Allen, lame, ragged, bent. For a minute 
all stand and stare at him. 

ALLEN. And does no one in Bennington know 
me? 

NASHIBEE. I know the chief. 

BAKER. It is he. 


They all crowd around Allen, now shaking hands and 
saying, “How do you do,” “It seems good to see you,” etc. 


WARNER. We must welcome the chief better 
than this. Come out on the green, boys. Fire 
fourteen rounds, thirteen for the old thirteen colo- 
_ and one for the young State of Vermont. 

l go out. 
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Outline of U. S. History 


By JAMES H. HARRIS, Minneapolis. 

For the purpose of this series of articles it is 
not necessary that every period of United States 
history should be treated in detail. It is sufficient 
to indicate certain general points of view and to 
set forth some type studies. Thus far the series 
has proceeded sequentially because the early his- 
tory practically demands it. Until we are clearly 
established in the Colonial period, it is necessary, 
even in an outline, to cover the entire series of 
events, because the later periods are so intimately 
dependent on the earlier; nor can any one event be 
regarded as an exclusive type. 

In the Colonial period, however, it is sufficient, 
perhaps, to set forth a few type-studies which may 
represent a method and a point of view. This has 
been done in the outline studies of Virginia and 
Maryland, and as the same general method con- 
trols the study of the other colonies, there will be 
no need to work their history out in detail. 

The accompanying outline covers the inter- 
Colonial wars, and indicates what seem to be the 
essential facts, their relative importance, and the 
final result. 


How England Won the New World; The 
Final Struggle for Supremacy 
Period III.—The Inter-Colonial Wars (1689-1736) 


King William’s War—1689-1697. 
Queen Anne’s War—1702-1713. 
King George’s War—1744-1748. 
French and Indian War—1754-1763. 


The First Three Wars 


These wars were in general but trans-Atlantic 
manifestations of a nearly continuous series of 
European wars between England and France, cov- 
ering about seventy-five years. Of these four in- 
ter-Colonial wars, the first three may be passed 
over briefly.: The net result of the three wars, so 
far as any change of territory was concerned, was 
that England, at the close of Queen Anne’s War, 
acquired Newfoundland, Acadia (or Nova Scotia, 
as it was re-named), and the territory adjacent to 
Hudson Bay. During King George’s War, Eng- 
lish and Colonial forces captured Louisburg, the 
key to the St. Lawrence. But this stronghold was 
given back to France by the treaty of peace which 
closed the war. 

The Indian Massacres in the first two wars may 
be noted. 

(Draw a map indicating the claims of Spain, 
France, and England in North America in 1750.) 

References on the First Three Wars: 

Mace, pp. 121-124; Gordy, p. 94; McMaster, pp. 76-81. 

Fiske, pp. 159-167; Woodburn and Moran; pp. 97 and 98. 

Montgomery, pp. 144-146; Davidson, pp. 104-109, in- 
clusive. 

(To be continued) 


Wabash College, in Indiana, is to have a de- 
partment of éducation under the direction of Supt. 
W. A. Willis, of Crawfordsville. 


A new professorship of education has been es- 
tablished in the Johns Hopkins University. It is 
a widening of the field of the work of the univer- 
sity, which is sure to benefit both the institution 
itself and the schools. Education is a science. 
Pedagogy is a well-developed branch of this sci- 
ence. Johns Hopkins is to be congratulated on 
the practical application of this fact in the uni- 
versity’s curriculum. 
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The District or VColumbia is to have a new 
school organization. It would be exceedingly un- 
fortunate to deprive the District of its board of 
education. The parents are vitally interested, 
and they ought to be properly represented in the 
administration of the schools. ‘The appointment 
of a director under the United States Commission 
of Education, with full power, may simplify mat- 
ters, but it is the death-blow to democracy. Is 
Washington to become an altogether un-Ameri- 
can city? 


Death of Professor Apgar 


Austin Craig Apgar, well known as an educator 
and naturalist, died recently at his home in Tren- 
ton, N. J., of apoplexy. For forty-two years he 
had been a member of the faculty of the New 
Jersey State schools. Mr. Apgar was born Au- 
gust 4, 1838. He was graduated from the New 
Jersey State Normal School in 1862. Four years 
later he entered the school as a teacher and re- 
mained there until the time of his death. Mr. Ap- 
gar was a well-known botanist, and was the au- 
thor of several books on natural history. Among 
his best-known writings were “Plant Analysis,” 
“Mollusks of the Atlantic Coast,” “Trees of the 
Northern United States,” and “Birds of the Uni- 
ted States.” I recall a walk with Colonel Par- 
ker in Colorado, some fifteen years ago. The col- 
onel had found a beautiful mountain flower and 
was very desirous of knowing its name. “If only 
my friend Apgar were here!” he exclaimed. ‘He 
would know.” Professor Apgar had unusual skill 
in analysis of natural objects and combined with 
it a marvelous memory for names and facts. 


Pictorial Post-Cards in German 
Schools 


Consul Frank S. Hannah, in the following re- 
port from Magdeburg, tells of a new educational 
use of pictorial post-cards in the schools of Ger- 
many: 

“At the recent meeting of the German Geo- 
graphical Society the idea was advanced for the 
first time to employ picture postal cards as means 
of instruction in the schools. The post-card indus- 
try has made enormous progress in the last few 
years, and in the last few months cards have been 
brought into the market illustrative of natural 
history, political history, and for use in instruc- 
tion in the German language, which have met with 
the hearty approval of professors and teachers of 
reputation. 

“The school museum at Breslau has undertaken 
to form a collection of these cards, and for this 
purpose has requested the various publishers to 
forward them samples of their output, that it may 
be determined to what extent they may be used 
for purposes of instruction. Further, two teach- 
ers in Leipzig have established a central bureau 
for meritorious post-cards of all sorts intended 
for purposes of instruction, collection, and travel. 
They have also developed and offer for sale two 
practical systems for the display and filing of the 
cards. These gentlemen select and arrange the 
cards most carefully according to pedagogical 
principles. Such prominent educators as Harms, 
Tischendorf, Rudolf Schmidt, and others have in- 
dorsed the plan of using illustrated cards as an 
aid in instruction. and even official bodies, such as 
the Provincial Schulkollegium in Potsdam, antici- 
pate favorable results from them.” 


Prussia 


According to statistics quoted by Consul-Gen- 
eral Richard Guenther, of Frankfort, there were 
on January 1, 1907, about 25,000 passenger auto- 
mobiles and 1,112 freight automobiles in Prussia. 
During the first half of 1907 the number of per- 
sons injured by passenger automobiles was 1,303, 
and in 1,070 cases of accident by these vehicles 
injury and loss to property occurred. It is to be 
noted that not quite 1 per cent. of the accidents 
was caused by the freight automobiles. 

The Prussian minister of public works and 
communications recently stated in the lower house 
that the Government had under consideration the 
introduction of a uniform system of examination 
of chauffeurs. He also favored an increased lia- 
bility of the automobilists, and that the police au- 
thorities be empowered to withdraw the license 
from incompetent persons who run power ve- 
hicles. 


New York City invested in the last school year 
$70,793,505 in education. Of this sum, $47,000,- 
000 were spent on the common schools, while 
$8,500,000 was contributed toward secondary 
education and $15,000,000 to colleges. Teachers’ 
salaries represent the amount of $26,500,000, an 
increase of nearly $1,500,000 over the preceding 
year. The average cost per pupil based on regis- 
tration in the elementary schools was $37.39. 


The Board of Managers of Swarthmore College 
have voted not to accept the bequest of the late 
Anna T. Jeannes. This was conditioned upon the 
abandonment by the college of inter-collegiate 
athletic contests. At the same time it was made 
known that instead of being a fortune of $3,000,- 
000, as was supposed, the bequest would amount 
only to about $40,000. 


A mass-meeting of New York City teachers was 
held early in March to discuss the question of sal- 
aries. Justice William J. Gaynor, of the Appel- 
late Court, who presided, said that the women 
were underpaid. The policemen in his court are 
paid more than they, which is manifestly unfair. 
The various speakers of the evening argued for 
equal pay for the teachers, and spoke hopefully 
of the prospects. There were nearly 2,500 pres- 
ent, most of them women. 


About one hundred young women are learning 
how to play games under the direction of Miss 
Marie Hofer, at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The girls are taking the course offered 
by the Playground Association to fit themselves 
as directors and assistants in the summer play- 
grounds. 

The games which Miss Hofer teaches are gath- 
ered from Sweden, Russia, Germany, and, in fact, 
from all nations of the earth. There are folk 
songs and dances to open a new vista of happi- 
ness to the children. 

In some of the games there is beautiful posing, 
which will exercise the bodies of the children. 
For example: In a Swedish game, to the air of 
a gay little song, the children show how the rain 
comes down and how the farmer rakes in his hay, 
tosses it and stores itaway. There is aring game 
in which every one goes to visit a person whom 
she has not seen for some time. She dances with 
her friend as she chats. 
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Morris Dances 


Perhaps the most popular of the old English 
dances were what were known as the Morris 
dances. They were essentially manifestations of 
vigor rather than of grace. They were in fact 
the traditional expression of sound health and ani- 
mal spirits, smacking of cudgel play, wrestling 
and fighting generally. Because of their expres- 
sion of vigor rather than of grace, they are espe- 
cially suited to use as gymnastic exercises. One 
point particularly in their favor is that they are 
especially enjoyed by growing boys. 

The first step towards acquiring the true art of 
the Morris dances is to put away thought and re- 
membrance of ballroom manners. The pointed 
toe, the gently swaying body, the posturing such 
as make the fancy dancing of round and square 
dances in the ballroom, must be put away. Rather 
are the Morris dances like a rough-and-tumble 
pastime in the open fields. 

The Morris men wore bells strapped to their 
shins. The bells were there that they might ring 
their music. To ring them they had to be well 
shaken. To be shaken the leg to which they were 
strapped had to be kicked and stamped. 

Once possessed of the spirit, the form of the 
Morris dance is very simple. Several of the Mor- 
ris dances will be given in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
in coming months. 

A complete description of the Shepherd’s Hey 
will appear in May. It might be of interest in this 
connection to mention the fact that the Esperance 
Club in England has become famous for its suc- 
cessful entertainment of folk songs and Morris 
dances. The Esperance is a girls’ club and the 
execution of the performers is in a way remark- 
able. Their work is known throughout England. 

A great deal of interesting matter, historical 
and otherwise, has been collected with regard to 
the Morris dances by Cecil J. Sharp and Herbert 
C. MaclIlwaine. It is from the results of their 
studies that the material to be given in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL has been taken. 


Books Received 


Dickens, Charles—A TALE OF Two CITIES. 
Merrill Co. 

Kingery, Hugh MacMaster—THREE TRAGEDIES OF SEN- 
ECA. The Macmillan Co. 60c. 

Huey, Edmund Burke—THE PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY 
OF READING. The Macmillan Co. Price, $1.40. 

Porter, Charlotte, & Clarke, Helen A.—OTHELLO. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

Porter, Charlotte, & Clarke, Helen A.—THE WINTER’S 
TALE. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Porter, Charlotte, & Clarke, Helen A.—THE TEMPEST. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Schultze, Arthur—GRAPHIC ALGEBRA. 
Co. 80c. 

White, William F.—A Scrap-Book oF ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS. The Open Court Publishing Co. 

Healy, Edith—La CoMEDIE CLASSIQUE EN FRANCE. 
American Book Co. 50c. 

Kern, James R., & Kern, Minna M.—GERMAN STORIES 
RETOLD. American Book Co. 30c. 

Lamb, Charles—Essays OF ELIA. Charles E. Merrill Co. 

Northup, Clark Sutherland—THE Essays OF FRANCIS 
Bacon. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 40c. 
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“The Child’s Mind”* 


Here is a new book that ought to become standard in the 
educational world. It is original, scientific, concise, and 
written in good English. The author is thoroly familiar 
with modern neurology and psychology, and at the same 
time exhibits familiarity with schoolroom practice and con- 
ditions. Teachers are well aware that such a combination 
of knowledge and experience is rare. The man of science 
is usually ignorant of the special problems and difficulties 
of actual teaching in the elementary school; and the 
teacher who knows the classroom problems seldom has 
the equipment for the production of scientific books. 

The author is eclectic; indeed, a strictly scientific atti- 
tude could be nothing else. To bear the label of Herbar- 
tian, or Froebelian, or Spencerian, is to announce in ad- 
vance that the case of educational theory is closed. But 
in science no case is closed. As Parker once said, “The 
greatest discovery of modern times is the suspended judg- 
ment.” What is good -science or philosophy to-day may 
be on the rubbish heap or in the museum of curiosities 
to-morrow. 

It is not easy to give in a short space an adequate ac- 
count of this book. Perhaps an enumeration of the chap- 
ter headings will give a hint as to the trend of the argu- 
ment: 

(1) “The Bearing of Biology on Educational Theory”; 
(2) “The Mechanism of Learning”; (3) “Mind’s Main 
Characteristics and Early Products”; (4) “Lower Pro- 
cesses of Learning’; (5) “Learning and the Growth of 
Ideas”; (6) “Final Values in Learning”; (7) “Growth of 
Ideas in Imaginative Process”; (8) “Reasoning as Mind’s 
Higher Process”; (9) “Growth of Immediate Values”; 
(10) “Some Conclusions.” 

1. The Perpetual Process.—The lowest form of mental 
activity described by the author is the “perpetual.” This 
is illustrated by Diagram I. This process is called a train; 
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and the entire train is connected. The lower animals pos- 
sess this power in common with the human child. “The 
cat watching for a mouse and catching it; the spider 
catching a fly; the bird building its nest; the bee gathering 
honey, are capable of similar analysis.” What the author 
names “conation,” or “conative tendency,” is that which 
impels the agent to put forth the effort. The term was 
proposed by Hamilton, following Kant, to designate the 
voluntary powers as distinguished from the cognitive or 
emotional powers. This process, it will be seen from the 
diagram, requires the presence of an actual object. The 
author uses the term “conation” in preference to “inter- 
est” because of the special meanings that have been at- 
tached to the latter term by the Herbartians and others. 





* By W. E. Urwick, London, 1907. (Longmans, New 


York Agent.) 
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2. Words as Symbolic Percepts.—The second stage of 1 eS 
learning is made possible by the use of language. + — rad 
Diagram II. shows that this process differs from the for- Smnnenstia Cree é 
mer by adding percepts of words to the percepts of ob- 
jects. The symbolic word-percepts are “important, not 











Rocce 


for what they are, but for what they enable the mind ~ 

to do—namely, to entertain a meaning of another percept ‘te 

without its presence, to communicate that meaning to oth- — . 

ers, and understand the meanings of others” (page 100). “tte. B 





The chapter on “Values” discusses the conative line A-B, 
and makes distinctions very similar to those made by atZet= wor prey S heart. 
Dewey and the Herbartians under the heads of “direct’’ (21 als tana a ad , 
and “indirect” interest; “immediate values” are “direct in- 


terest”; “final values” are “indirect interests.” 13 = tunel ion o- an crbad— 
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In “expressive imagination” 


4 i gested by what he hears.” 
noriee fe reeS™ the process is reversed; meanings come first, and percepts 
7 (self-produced percepts) follow. 
/ , / 4. Reasoning.—This is the highest type of mental ac- 
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called upon if there is any other and easier way of deal- 
A B ing with the emergency. For instance, if a Latin sentence 
is to be construed, the pupil may be so far advanced that 





we . he can read it off at sight; or someone may tell him the 
Word fo purest: § yy J meaning. But if his memory, or the teacher, or the “pony” 
/ does not thus come to the rescue, he must use his termina- 
tions as clues and then search for meaning step by step 
3. Imagiative Process——The third form or degree of until the problem is solved. The author says that mis- 
learning is shown in Diagram III. This is a type of learn- takes in thinking are not nearly so fatal as the absence 
ing called by the author “receptive imagination.” “When of thinking. 
a child is told a story of any kind, his own training of JosEPH S. TAYLOR, Pp. D. 
meanings is dependent at every step upon the percepts of District Superintendent of Schools, New York.. 
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Calendar of Memory Gems 


By L. H. HuMpHREY, New York. 


[Sundays are omitted] 


APRIL 1. 
Sound the flute! 
Now ’tis mute; 
Birds delight 
Day and night, 
Nightingale 
In the dale, 
Lark in sky— 
Merrily, 
Merrily, merrily to welcome in the 
year. 
APRIL 2. 
Little boy, 
Full of joy; 
Little girl, 
Sweet and small; 
Cock does crow, 
So do you; . 
Merry voice, 
Infant noise; 
Merrily, merrily to welcome in the 
year. 
APRIL 38. 
Little lamb, 
Here I am; 
Come and lick 
My white neck: 
Let me pull 
Your soft wool: 
Let me kiss 
Your soft face: 
Merrily, merrily we welcome in the 
year. 
—WILLIAM BLAKE. 
APRIL 4. 
And Romance, 
The Angel-Playmate, raining down 
His golden influences 
On all I saw, and all I dreamed and 
did, 
Walked with me arm in arm, 
Or left me, as one bediademed with 
straws 
And bits of glass, to gladden at my 
heart 
Who had the gift to seek and feel and 
find 
His fiery-hearted presence everywhere. 
—W. E. HENLEY. 
APRIL 6. 
There’s not a star that shines on high 
Is brighter than my baby’s eye. 
There’s not a boat upon the sea 
Can dance as my baby does to me. 
—ENGLISH LULLABY. 


APRIL 7. 
This is the time we dock the night 
Of a whole horn of candle light; 
When song of linnet and thrush is 
heard— 

And love stirs in the heart of a bird. 
—KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON. 
APRIL 8. 

This may learn 
Them that mourn, 


‘To put their grief to flight; 


The spring succeedeth winter, 
And day must follow night. 
—ANN COLLINS. — 


APRIL 9. 
The city mouse lives in a house; 
The garden mouse lives in a bower, 
He’s friendly with the frogs and toads, 
And sees the pretty plants in flowe:. 


The city mouse eats bread and cheese; 
The garden mouse eats whatever he 
can; 
We will not grudge him seeds and 
stocks, 
Poor little timid, furry man. 
—CHRISTINA G. ROSSETT!. 
APRIL 10. 
They are such little feet, 
They have gone such a tiny way to 
meet 
The years which are required to break 
Their steps to evenness. 
—GEORGE KLINGLE. 
APRIL 11. 
Next of months is April, 
When early in the morn 
The cheery farmer soweth 
To right and left the corn. 
The gallant team come after, 
A-smoothing of the land. 
May heaven the farmer prosper 
Whate’er he takes in hand. 
—OLD SONG. 
APRIL 13. 
April, April, 
Laugh thy girlish laughter; 
Then the moment after, 
Weep thy girlish tears. _ 
—WILLIAM WATSON. 
APRIL 14. 
Little Dorrit turned at the door to sey, 
“God bless you!” She said it very 
softly, but perhaps she may have be n 
as audible above—who knows?—as a 
whole cathedral choir. 
—CHARLES DICKENS. 
APRIL 15. 
And he who waits to have his task 
marked out, 
Shall die, and leave his errand unf~l- 
filled. 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
APRIL 16. 
I have a little laddie,—such a tiny l't- 
tle laddie!— 
Yet he’s vowed to me quite stouty 
that he’ll some day be a man 
And I’ve told him that I knew it, 
I felt quite sure that he would do it: 
But, really, he’s so little that I don't 
see how he can! 
—Sr. NICHOLAS. 
APRIL 17. 
And the spring arose in the garden 
fair, 
Like the Spirit of Love felt every- 
where; 
And each flower and herb on earth’s 
dark breast 
Rose from the dreams of its wintry 
rest. 
—Percy B. SHELLEY. 





Now is a good time to begin taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the medicine that cleanses the bloo 


and clears the complexion. 
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URE RN a 





= pe Itis a certain cure for ingrow- 
—_ = callous and hot, 
tired, aching feet. ‘We have over 50. 000 
testimonials. TRY IT TO-DA 
—_ 4 all Druggists Lad Shoe con 
De nos necopt any substi- 
jae. 


mt by mail for 25c. in stamps 


<i FREE TIA! PACKAGE 


MOTHER GRAYS SWEET 
POWDERS, the best medicine for 
ere. a ly Children. Sold by 


Trial Package cor REE. Address, 
ALLEN 8. OLMSTED, Le Ruy, uF. 








FREE TOUR TO EUROPE. ©::°:: 


induce SIX friends to join one of my tours a free 
Apply to EDWIN JONES, 462 
Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Modern Business English 


The NEW IDEA this text presents has occa- 
sioned much favorable comment among educators 
who keep in touch with the best and newest 
thought. Leading school men who have adopted 
it, after trial, declare that it is what they have 
been looking for for years—an incomparable 
course of instruction in the use of the English 
language that fascinates and holds the students. 
HE student who learns the INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH is the primary 
Smith Premier has all of its ’ idea of the book, the “DAILY THEME” being 
d t in hk Soy That used as the medium of instruction. Authorities 
advantages in her favor. have for years held that the ART of using lan- 
these advantages are appreciated guage could best be taught through the daily 
3 5 theme—in MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH this 
by business houses is proved by the principle is for the first time adapted to the work 
fact that there are over 300,000 of FIRST YEAR HIGH SCHOOL and business 
‘ A a college students, with gratifying results. The 
Smith Premiers now in use. ART of language is the important thing, and is 
developed through the daily theme, business let- 
ters and expressional exercises. The SCIENCE 
used in American business schools of language is developed only in so far as is nec- 
oxé Sunil Premiers essary for training in correct and graceful ex- 
oe j pression. 
MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH is an ideal 
text for first year classes. It creates an unpre- 
cedented interest and enthusiasm among students 
and makes the class in English a favorite instead 
of a thing to be shunned and hated. Does this in- 
terest you? 





Forty per cent of the typewriters 





THe SmitH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 





POWERS & LYONS 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 1133 Broadway, New York 


























School Furniture ||| F.speranto in 


and Supplies 





TwentyLessons 


By S. C .Griffin 











Dr. Zamenhoff’s universal language is rap- 
idly spreading thru this country as well as Eu- 
rope and Australia, and even the awakening 
countries of Asia. Its importance as a medium 
of communication with people of another tongue 
cannot be over-emphasized, while its simplicity 
and clearness make it easy to learn in a few 
weeks. 

Form a Club in your School. 


E are the leading manufacturers of ergy Moe 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents net, by mail 55 cents. 


stationary School Desks, Business College 
Teachers’ Desks, Recitation Room and Auditorium 
seating and School Supplies of every description. Our prices 
are as low as is consistent with good goods. Write for cata- 
logues and prices before you order elsewhere. 


American Seating Company A. S. Barnes & Company 


19 W. 18th St. 90 Wabash Ave. 70 Franklin St. 
NEw YORK CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 


1235 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA 
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The University of Chicago 


THE SUMMER 
QUARTER 
One of the regular quarters of University 
work. The courses are the same in char- 
acter, method, and credit-value, as in other 
parts of the year. 


June 13-July 22 July 23-August 28 
SEND FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 














Cornell University 


SEVENTEENTH SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 6 to AUGUST 14, z908 











S PECIAL advantages for teachers and ad- 
“7 vanced students in 25 departments of in- 
struction. Elementary courses also in some sub- 
jects. Faculty numbers 70. The libraries and 
laboratories as well as the unequalled shops and 
draughting rooms of the university are all open 
to students. The natural surroundings are un- 
usually favorable for field work. xcursions 
combine recreation with study, and extend from 
the coal fields of Pennsylvania to Niagara Falls. 
A single fee of $25 covers tuition in all courses. 
Full announcement upon application to the 


REGISTRAR, ITHACA,N. Y. 





New York University 
tSchool of Pedagogy 


Washington Square New York City 


A professional school for the advanced study 
of education. Of the 3,500 students in the uni- 
versity, nearly 600 are enrolled in this school. 
Offers thirty-nine courses in psychology, phil- 
osophy, principles of education, methods of teach- 
ing, school administration, physical training, su- 
pervision of manual arts, etc. Is on a graduate 
basis, and offers unusual opportunities for ad- 
vanced study to mature men and women of 
superior training and of experience in teaching. 
A limited number of scholarships and fellowships. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on application. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 
New York City, Nov. 15, 1907. 





The University of Maine 
Summer Term—June 29 to August 7 


Especial 
Ex- 


Courses in Languages, Sciences, History, etc. 
attention given to Education and Superintendence. 
penses $36 to $42. Delightful Climate. 

Address JAMES S. STEVEN, Dean, 
Orono, Maine. 





N 





FERGUSON’S LESSONS IN 
LAND NUMBERS. 


A book which should be in the hands of 
all land owners as it simplifies descrip- 
tions and minimizes the possibility of 
errors in writing deeds, mortgages, etc. 
A copy mailed to you postpaid upon 
receipt of price, 50 cents. Money back 
if not satisfied, 


THOS. M. FERGUSON, 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


APRIL 18. 


| When proud-pied April dressed in all 
| his trim 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every- 
thing. 

| —WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


APRIL 20. 
| Know by every want and blessing 
| That the world is young. 
| —CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
| APRIL 21. 
‘I love these little people; and it is 
not a slight thing when they, who are 
so fresh from God, love us. 
OLD CuRIOSsITY SHOP. 
—CHARLES DICKENS. 


APRIL 22. 
Such a gay green gown 
God gives the larches— 
As green as He is good! 
The hazels hold up their arms for 


arches 
When Spring rides thru the wood. 
—E. NESBIT. 
APRIL 23. 


The year’s at the spring 

And day’s at the morn; 

Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 

The lark’s on the wing, 

The snail’s on the thorn; 

God’s in His heaven— 

All’s right with the world. 
—RoBERT BROWNING. 


APRIL 24, 
| Sweet spring, full of sweet days and 
roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie. 
—GEORGE HERBERT. 


APRIL 25. 
A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 
Fair as a star, when only one 


Is shining in the sky. 
—WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


APRIL 27. 
Within the woods, 
Whose young and half 
Transparent leaves scarce cast 
A shade, gay circles of anemones 
Danced on the stalks. 
—WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


APRIL 28. 
Two things greater than all things are. 
The first is Love, and ‘the second 
War— 
And since we know not how War may 
prove, 
Heart of my heart, let us talk of Love. 
—RUDYARD KIPLING... 


APRIL 29. 
He prayeth well who loveth well 
| Both man and bird and beast. 
—SAMUEL T. COLERIDGE. 


| APRIL 30. 

| Spring is coming, spring is coming, 
Birdies, build your nest; 

| Weave together straw and feather, 


| Doing each your best. 


—COouNTRY RHYME. 








_PREVENTION OF DISEASE 
| CONTAGION AMONG 
| SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


How It Can Be Accomplished. 


HE prevention of disease contagion 

among school children has long been 

a subject of serious study and exhaustive 
experimentation. 

Medical science has demonstrated that 
disease contagion is easily transmitted by 
dust, and that circulating dust, moreover, 
is the greatest carrier and distributer of 
| disease germs known. The true remedy 
then—the true preventive of disease trans- 
mission—lies in the extermination of dust 
and its millions of living bacilli. 

Dusty floors simply teem with these mi- 
cro-organisms. Sweeping will not dispose 
of them. The action of the broom merely 
swishes the dust and germs into the air 
and affords an opportunity for them to 
circulate with every current of air. We 
must, then, regard dry-sweeping as par- 
ticularly dangerous, and there should be a 
crusade in every school, every store, in 
every public building against the practice. 





| Standard Floor Dressing has proved the 
most effective dust collector and floor pre- 
servative yet discovered. It does not evapo- 
rate, and floors on which it is used require 
but three or four treatments a year to se- 
cure gratifying results. 

Where Standard Floor Dressing is used 
the dust adheres to the floor and may be 
collected and disposed of without polluting 
the atmosphere, so that the dangers from 
dry-sweeping may be now entirely elim- 
inated. 

There are thousands of schools through- 
out the country using Standard Floor 
Dressing with remarkable success, and it is 
a fact that the health of many communi- 
ties has been advanced by the use of this 
preparation on the floors of schools, stores, 
and public buildings. 

Standard Fleor Dressing is not, however, 
‘intended for household use, and no one 
should attempt to apply it to home floors. 

Standard Floor Dressing, besides being 
the logical remedy for the dust evil, is also 
a splendid floor preservative. Floors on 
which it is used will not crack or split and 
will last much longer than untreated floors. 

To prove that our claims for Standard 
Floor Dressing are capable of actual demon- 
stration, we are making an offer to officials 
|in charge of publie buildings and schools. 
| We will treat the floor of one room or cor- 
|ridor free of all cost, so that you can per- 
sonally see that the Standard Floor Dress- 
|ing will most effectually keep down the dust 
and thus lessen the danger of contagion. 

We will be pleased to furnish particulars 
in regard to this free demonstration, and 
will also be glad to send testimonials, re- 
ports of eminent medical men, and our 
book, “Dust and Its Dangers,” to anyone 
requesting same. Standard 4 
| Floor Dressing is sold nearly 
|everywhere in barrels, half- 
| barrels, and in one and five 
| gallon eans. If not to be had 
{in your locality we will quote 
| prices on application. Address 


} 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


D, 
rion” 
DRESSING 








‘New Haven Normal School 
| . k Street, 
of Gymnastics oe eee toon 


Our course in Physical Training, Medical Gymnastics and Mas- 
sage opens a large field for men and women. Write for particulars. 
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The Educational Outlook 


_ A start in children’s school gardens 
is to be made at Troy, N. Y., this com- 
ing summer. The Troy Children’s 
Gardens Association has been organ- 
ized, and under its auspices it is hoped 
that two or three vacant lots in as 
many different parts of the city will 
be secured. It is hoped that the first 
of the gardens will be ready for the 
children’s use by planting time this 
spring. 


The grade teachers of Malden, 
Mass., have recently formed an or- 
ganization whose object is “to promote 
the personal and professional welfare 
of the grade teachers of Malden.” 
The first Step taken by the teachers 
was a petition to the school board for 
increased salaries, based upon the in- 
creased cost of living, together with 
greater professional demands upon 
teachers for higher culture. Nearly 
all of the grade teachers have joined 
the organization. 


The Board of Education of Newark, 
N. J., has voted to retire on half pay 
three of the best-known and oldest 
members in point of service of its pub- 
lic school teaching staff. They are: 
Edwin Shepard, Miss Emma Finter 
and Miss Elizabeth Belcher. 

Mr. Shepard is the principal of the 
Avon Avenue school. His first posi- 
tion in the Newark svstem came to 
him September 5, 1870. He first 
served as principal of the West New- 
ark (now the South Tenth Street 
school), the Newton Street school and 
the Oliver Street school. He became 
principal of the Avon Avenue school 
September 1, 1906. 


Miss Emma Finter, who is the vice-’ 


principal of the Avon Avenue school, 
will conclude forty years of continuous 
= with her retirement on April 
st. 
Miss Elizabeth Belcher is teacher of 
mathematics in the Barringer High 
School. She will retire at the close of 


the present school year, after thirty- 
five years of teaching in Newark. 


Teachers’ Visit to Europe | 
Nominations and Applications. 


The National Civic Federation, thru 
the generous co-operation of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company 
and that of .Alfred Mosely, Esq., of 
London, has undertaken to arrange for 
a visit of 500 or more selected Ameri- 
can teachers to inspect the schools and 
colleges of Great Britain and Ireland. 
A limited number, as stated below, can 
arrange to visit the Continental coun- 
tries as well. Those who make this 
visit will be met on arrival by recep- 
tion committees, with whom details as 
to places and schools to be visited can 
be arranged. Within certain limits, 
hereafter named, at least 500 teachers 
can, if they choose, have the benefit of 
greatly reduced fare for the ocean 
voyage. 

The conditions of the visit are as 
follows: 


Rates. 

(1) The trip must be made during 
the months of September, October, 
November, December and January, 
1908, east bound; and between No- 
vember, 1908, and March 15, 1909, 
westbound. During this period the 
steamers indicated in the following 
services, 


White Star Line, New York — 
Southampton Service. 

White Star Line, New York — 
Liverpool Service, 

White Star Line, Boston—Liver- 
pool Service, 

American Line, New York — 
Southampton Service, 

American Line, Philadelphia — 
Liverpool Service, 

Red Star Line. New York—Ant- 
werp-Dover (England) Service, 


Dominion Line, Montreal—Liver- 
pool Service, 

will convey from their respective Uni-- 
ted States and Canadian ports and 
back a limited number of school teach- 
ers in the Second Cabin for the fare 
of Five Pounds each for the round 
trip. A teacher need not return by 
the same line by which he or she made 
the outward voyage. 

The number of teachers in any one 
steamer is limited by the terms of the 
arrangement with the International 
Mercantile Marine Company. The 
lines named comprise many of the fin- 
est steamers afloat, in which the Sec- 
ond Cabin accommodations are equal, © 
if not superior, to the First Cabin ac- 
commodations of ten years ago. In 
making the arrangement for the re- 
duced rates for the Second Cabin ex- 
clusively the company is following 
the precedent established when the 
English teachers visited the United 
States in 1905 and 1906. If, however, 
any teachers should prefer to travel 
in the First Cabin, this passage can 
be arranged for at the minimum pub- 
lished rates. 

Number. 


(2) The number of teachers who 
can receive the benefit of the reduced 
Second Cabin rates named in the fore- 
going paragraph is limited to 500. Of 
these, not exceeding 50 may visit the 
Continent, landing at Antwerp. Such 
a visit would, it is believed, be of pe- 
culiar interest to those interested in 
trade and industrial education. Only 
those who have a sufficient acquain- 
tance with the French or German lan- 
guage to profit by such visit will be 
accepted for this part of the trip. 
Nominations and Applications. 

(3) Nominations must be made by 
Boards of Education, Boards of Trus- 
tees of individual institutions. or oth- 
er appropriate educational authorities, 
and no apvlications from individual 
teachers will be received unless trans- 








FOUR REMARKABLE BOOKS 





240 Pages. Price 60 cents 


CornmanandGerson's Topical 
Survey of United States History 








164 Pages. Price 45 cents 


Brown’s Good Health 
For Girls and Boys 


Prepared to meet the demand of teachers for a text 
that can be used in the eighth or ninth grade of school 
in making a topical survey of United States History. 


A fascinating book on hygiene, written to help girls 
and boys to keep well and strong. The illustrations 
are numerous and particularly attractive to children. 





Woolley’s 
246 Pages. 


Price 80.cents 


276 Pages. Price 75 cents 


Handbook of Composition 


Community and Citizen 


A compendium of practical rules regarding the cor- 
rect use of English, this book may be called the stu- 
dent’s friend. Endorsed by teachers of English in 
nearly every college in the country, and extensively 


used in high schools. 





| A Civies that utilizes the child’s experience in social 
and civic life, and emphasizes the spirit of citizenship 
rather than the machinery of government. 





D. C. HEATH 


BOSTON 





COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


& 


Publishers 


CHICAGO 
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mitted thru the appropriate educa- sation of the person named during his mentary and secondary schools, in in- 
tional authority and with its endorse- or her absence, for the purpose of dustrial and technical schools of ele- 
ment. In making allotments, prefer- making this visit. mentary and secondary school grade, 
ence will be given to nominations made Selections. and in institutions for the training of 
by those educational authorities who (4) The selection of teachers will teachers. 

propose to continue the stated compen- be confined to those engaged in ele- (5) In case more than 500 nomina- 
pe REA SE i AIR AR ERS: 51S NS SE Bes SRA OWA I 8 NBR SAT EM te ARS tans tan eee ae 5 oe nella 











It Beats 
the Dutch 





how many many schools are using the Dixon’s Sketching 
Crayons and Pencils. They have a quality that is 
distinctively their own, and it is the fixed opinion 
of a great many teachers that no other pencil can be 
substituted for a “DIXON.” 

Abundant samples sent on receipt of 16 cents 
in stamps, but a Pencil Geography will be sent free 


to all that ask for one. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company 
Jersey City NEW JERSEY 
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tions are received the teachers selected 
to make the visit will be chosen equi- 
tabiy from different sections of the 
country and from different types or 
grades of educational work. 

(6) The National Civic Federation, 
thru its appropriate officers, reserves 
the right to make such selection of 
teachers for this purpose as may seem 
to it best in accordance with the prin- 
ciples above named. 

Sailing Dates. 

(7) The teachers selected upon nom- 
ination or application who desire to 
take advantage of the reduced steam- 
ship rates will be assigned a definite 
ship and sailing date for both the out- 
ward and the homeward voyage. In 
making such assignment the desire ex- 
pressed by the teachers as to ports, 
ships and dates will be taken into con- 
sideration as far as it is possible to 
do so. 

Information. 

(8) Applicants will be furnished, on 
request, with information as to the 
arrangements made for their reception 
on arriving at a British port or at 
Antwerp and as to the probable cost 
of a visit of from four to six weeks’ 
duration. 

Applications must be made in writ- 
ing on or before June 1, 1908, on a 
form which will be sent upon request. 

All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to 


ROLAND P. FALKNER, 
Executive Secretary, 
281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


At the annual meeting of the local 
school board of District 41, Boro of 
Queens, John Rouletts has been elected 
president and G. H. Thiry, secretary. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
A French Technical School 


PREPARATORY AND COMPLETE INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION OF THE PUPILS 


Consul Chapman Coleman, of Rou- 
baix, furnishes the following report 
respecting the Ecole Nationale Profes- 
sionelle at Armentiéres, maintained by 
the French Government, and having 
for its purpose the preparation of 
young men for conducting industrial 
establishments: 


The importance of the preparatory 
instruction afforded by the school for 
weaving, established in the neighbor- 
ing city of Armentiéres, will be appre- 
ciated when the great importance of 
the textile industry in this district is 
understood—an industry which has 
contributed largely in making the De- 
partment of the North the richest in 
France, with the single exception of 
the Department of Seine et Oise, in 
which Paris is sityated. It would 
seem that a useful purpose would be 
promoted in affording to American 
manufacturers and dealers a more ex- 
tended knowledge of the educational 
methods pursued at the Armentiéres 
school, in preparation for the conduct 
of the industry whose products are 
exported in great quantities to for- 
eign countries, including the United 
States. 

The manufactures with which in- 
struction at this school is concerned 
embrace, among many others, the fol- 
lowing articles: Cashmeres, serges, 
poplins, cheviots, amazons, armures, 
checks, brocades, woolen, silk, satin, 
gold and silver threaded and other do- 
mestics, fancies and high novelties in 
silk and mixed textiles, cotton and 
flax fabrics, etc. The thoro instruc- 
tion in weaving that is given requires 
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a two years’ course of study. It com- 
prises a theoretical and a practical 
course, which, it is claimed, supple- 
ment each other admirably. 

This instruction is intended for 
young men ambitious to assume the 
conduct of manufacturing establish- 
ments or to find employment as fore- 
men. 

This dual scheme of instruction is 
arranged as follows: 


THEORETICAL AND WEAVING COURSES 


The principal features under the 
theoretical course of instruction are 
the following: (1) The study of the 
materials employed in the textile in- 
dustry; (2) the microscopical and 
chemical examination of those mate- 
rials; (3) summarized instruction in 
converting by different procedures tex- 
tile materials into yarns; (4) the va- 
rious tests applicable to yarns; (5) 
conditioning and removal of fatty 
matter. 

In the weaving course the studies 
are: (1) Constitution of fabrics, 
general considerations; (2) summa- 
rized study of products of weaving; 
(3) study of the elements of armure 
mechanism; (4) study of the different 
methods of harnessing (equipping) 
looms; calculation as to blades and 
combs; (5) products of fundamental 
armures; (6) combination of different 
armures, striped, checked, etc.; (7) 
double-faced fabrics, draperies, etc.; 
(8) double-cloth fabrics, bag stitch- 
ing; (9) multiple fabrics; (10) divers 
fabrics, gunipured; (11) plaited fab- 
rics; (12) striped fabrics; (13) spot- 
ted fabrics; (14) study of armure 
mechanism; (15) fancy fabrics; em- 
ployment of the Jacquard mechanism, 
designing, reading, and card cutting, 
different procedures; (16) fabrics 





EW F ducational 


Music Course 








Published less than two 
years ago and used to- 
day in more than one 
hundred important cities. 








A Carefully Graded Series Designed to 
Make Children Musically Intelligent 


Some Distinctive Features 


The course is an original creation, not a revision or imitation. 

The songs are the spontaneous productions of well known and eminent 
composers and represent the very best of attractive and standard music. 

Suitable material for commencement or concert music is included. 

The poems are uniformly excellent and thoroughly kindred in spirit 


with the music. 


Ready and intelligent sight reading is made possible. 
The child voice is conserved. 
Stress is laid on musical interpretation. 


Write for a eae Announcement 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


70 FIFTH AVENUE | t: 


NEW YORK CITY 
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fashioned by process of interruptions 
of armure mechanism; brillantés, 
manufacture by blades and armure 
mechanism; by Jacquard looms; reed 
and warp mounting; reduction of 
cords; (17) selection of designs; (18) 
fabrics manufactured by combined 
mechanisms; varied damask work; 
weaving by reeds and warps; reduc- 
ing number of cords; table linen, nap- 
kins, ete.; (19) fabrics of several 
warps; reps for upholstery; plain, 
fancy, or double-faced; piqués; em- 
ployment of a second weft, figured by 
the warp; (20) fabrics-woven with 
several wefts; tapestry; weaving by 
hand with low and high warp; cash- 
mere shawls and French cashmere; 
figured and striped fabrics; (21) the 
various velvets, velvetine, and cordu- 
roys, double-face, hand-cut; velvets, 
warping; (22) fabrics with undulat- 
ing yarns; gauzes, combination of 
gauzes with other armures; fancy 
gauzes; execution by cup blades, or 
by Jacquard mechanism; (28) in- 
struction in tulles, guipures, and 
laces; knitting; cost price and tests of 
fabrics. 


STUDIES IN MECHANICAL WEAVING AND 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 


(1) Bobbin winders, with vertical or 
horizontal spindles; eccentric tracing; 
speed; productions; (2) hand warp 
winding; mechanical recoil or thread- 
breaking, by sections; (3) stretching 
and sizing; preparation of sizes; (4) 
cop winders of different types; (5) 
weaving looms; with armure mechan- 
ism; with Jacquard vertical and hori- 
zontal batteries; combs, fixed or mov- 
able; loom regulating; (6) looms with 
multiple shuttles; superimposed shut- 
tle boxes; revolving shuttle boxes; 
pick-and-pick movement; (7) finish- 





Practical New Text-Books 











THE BEGINNERS’ PRIMER 


80 cents net ; postpaid 


THE BEGINNERS’ PRIMER contains more reading material 
than any other primer. 

THE BEGINNERS’ PRIMER is exceptional also because of the 
large amount of children’s classic literature that is used; and be- 
eause of the number and variety of exercises teaching intelligent 
reading. 

THE BEGINNER®S’ PRIMER is the work of one of the leading 
supervisors of primary schools in the country, widely known for her 
success as a teacher and leader of teachers. Her insight into the 
workings of the child’s mind, and her familiarity with the best 
rng wane of teaching reading, are in evidence on every page of 
the book. 


THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK 


25 cents net; postpaid 


THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK is not a mere col- 
lection of words to be learned, but a progressive system carefully 
adapted to the growing capacity and needs of pupils. 

The vocabulary is exceptionally well chosen. All superfluous 
words are omitted, thus making it possible to concentrate upon and 
master the essential words. 

The authors are ELIZA R. BAILEY, Teacher of Elementary Eng- 
lish in Boston, and JOHN M. MANLY, PH.D., Professor and Head of 
the Department of English in the University of Chicago. 








Houghton, Mifflin and Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 









Pre-eminently the Typewriter for Schools 





THE NEW FOX VISIBLE 











HE TYPEWRITER that embodies 


every desirable feature for instruction 





purposes— Universal keyboard—single 
shift—writing entirely visible—inter- 
changeable carriages—detachable platen—tabu- 
lator—two color ribbon—every feature that is 
considered desirable in a typewriter is found 
on the FOX. 

Special attractive prices are made on machines 
used for instruction purposes. 





Write for new catalog and the name 
of our nearest agent or branch office 





FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND FACTORY 
218 FRONT STREET 


:} GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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ing fabrics; washing, sizing, and dye- 
ing; blades, drums, shearing, scraping 
machines, fulling, calendering, presses, 
etc. 

To the practical instruction, which 
forms the natural complement to the- 
ory, the mornings of the pupils are 
devoted. They first practice with the 
numerous looms and samples owned 
by the school. They learn to mount 
(put together), unaided, a simple or 
hand loom; they must wind and ad- 
just the warp on the rollers and pass 
the same thru the blades and combs. 
They then undertake the regulation of 
the loom according to the nature of 
the fabrics to be made. Progressively 
they learn to mount more and more 
complicated looms, succeeding, in due 
course, in reproducing the greater 
number of the fabrics studied in the 
theoretical course. 


Thereupon follows the work to be 
done on the mechanical looms. For 
this purpose the school possesses 
twelve such looms of varied and most 
perfected types, among them three 
Northrops, one Hattersly, and one 
Dawson loom, as also the preparatory 
or supplementary machines. The pu- 
pils thus learn to adjust on the looms 
a great variety of textile materials, 
and to convert them into fabrics. 
Finally, the pupils are brought to the 
point of essaying, unaided, the com- 
plete manufacture of yarns and fab- 
rics, as also of determining the cost 
price of every kind of fabric. 


The Armentiéres school is said to be 
the only one in France in which the 
method of instruction that has been 
described has attained full develop- 
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ment and in which all details have 
been so happily organized, and it is 
stated that its methods of instruction 
are being constantly perfected and its 
capacity for usefulness enlarged; and 
the fact that full recognition is given 
to the high value of its work in a re- 
gion in which the industry it sub- 
serves is of such great importance 
will be readily understood. 


Plan to End Salary War 


Mr. J. Edward Swanstrom, former 
Boro President of Brooklyn, has writ- 
ten an open letter on the struggle of 
the women teachers for equal pay. He 
mentions the animosities that have ex- 
isted in the teaching staff and the de- 
ficient school work resulting from the 
struggle, and he calls attention to the 
burden on the taxpayers which the 
passage of the bill would incur at the 
present time. 

Mr. Swanstrom recommends that the 
elementary and high school years be 
divided into year periods, the first be- 
ing taught by women teachers only. 
This, he believes, will serve as a basis 
for preserving the principles for which 
the teachers are contending at present 
and will, at the same time, safely 
guard the interests of the taxpayers 
by imposing no very large increase in 
the educational budget. 

“The exclusion of men from class 
teaching in the first six years,” says 
Mr. Swanstrom, “will not only result 
in more efficient work in these grades, 
but will keep the salary schedules 
within reasonable bounds. The econ- 
amy of this errangement as compared 
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with the proposition involved in the 
teachers’ bill will be seen at a glance. 

“The effect of this bill will be to in- 
crease the maximum salary to which 
over ten thousand women teachers are 
entitled, namely, $1,240, to the maxi- 
mum paid to the five hundred men now 
teaching in the fifth and sixth years, 
namely, $2,160. In other words, if the 
bill should become a law 95 per cent. 
of the teaching force would have their 
salaries increased to correspond with 
the higher salaries paid to 5 per cent. 
of the force. At a time like this, when 
economy is the order of the day, such 
wholesale increases in salaries would 
hardly seem to be justified. 

“Under the ‘six and six plan’ the 
last two years of the present elemen- 
tary course would become merged with 
the high school, making the latter a 
six years’ course. This period I would 
subdivide into equal periods of three 
years each. The first may be termed 
the lower, or junior, high school, and 
the second the upper, or senior, high 
school. 

“In the elementary schools salaries 
of class teachers should range from 
$720 to $1,620, according to experi- 
ence. The increment for successful 
work would be $75 a year for twelve 
years. The difference between a sal- 
ary of a teacher of a girls’ class and 
the salary of a teacher of a boys’ class 
of corresponding grade should not be 
more than $120. 

“Heads of departments in elemen- 
tary schools should receive a first year 
salary of $1,800, with an annual in- 
crement of $150 for four years, until 
a maximum of $2,400 is reached.” 





During the SPRING VACATION why not VISIT WASHINGTON? 





It’s an education to see the Heart of the Nation 
at work. A most convenient means is the 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOUR 








LEAVING NEW YORK, MONDAY, APRIL 13, 1908 


ROUND TRIP 
RATES 


$12.00 to $14.50 


. According to 
hotel selected 


COVER EVERY NECESSARY EXPENSE FOR THREE DAYS 


Visits to IMPORTANT POINTS OF INTEREST. 


THE LEAST TIME 


Seeing the Best in 


SIMILAR TOURS MARCH 12, APRIL 2 and MAY 7 





Detailed Itineraries and Full Information may be obtained of Ticket Agents, or 
C. STUDDS, E. P. A., 263 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


J. R. WOOD 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


GEO. W. BOYD 
General Passenger Agent 
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PHONICS IN READING 













work in the er rades 


Contains a DR 


A MANUAL. By Miss M. W. Haliburton. Supervisor Primary Work, State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


THIS BOOK is devoted to the study of phonies as an aid to reading 

Phonics are taught without the use of diacritics. 

The directions given are simple, but so full and detailed that any teacher can, in a short time, gain 
from them all the aid she needs in learning phonics herself and in applying this knowledge to her & 


BOOK, which is also published separately for the use of pupils. 
Cloth, 133 pages. 


DRILL BOO 


Price Forty Cents 


Contains lists of words which a child should learn to 
sound and pronounce at sight in the first three grades. 
Cloth, 64 pages. 


aily 


Price Eighteen Cents. 








B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 





RICHMOND, VA 





Memory Gems 


Blossom of the almond-trees, 
April’s gift to April’s bees, 
Birthday ornament of spring, 
Flora’s fairest daughterling. 
—EDWIN ARNOLD. 


“Up, crocus, up, snow-drop, up, cow- 
slip and daisy; 

Up, violet blue! What makes you so 
lazy? 

The sweet Easter chimes now soon 
will be heard, 

The glad matin-bells of the new-wak- 
ened world.” 


Then each little bud that loves early 
to rise, 

Threw back the warm cover, and 
opened her eyes;. 


And one little crocus, than others more . 


bold, 
Stuck out a green finger to see if 
*twere cold. 


Give the children holidays, 
And let these be jolly days, 
Grant freedom to the children 
In this joyous spring. 
—EDWARD. YOUL. 


Sweet and lengthening April day. 
—JOHN KEBLE. 


Hark, Hark, the Lark 
Hark! hark! the lark at Heaven’s gate 
sings, 
And Phebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chalic’d flowers that lies. 


And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes; 
With everything that pretty bin; 
My lady sweet, arise; 
Arise, arise. 
—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
























Economy Necessary 
Cleanliness Imperative 
Simplicity Indispensable 
If your Board is obliged to replenish new 


books 50% oftener than necessary, it shows 
' a loss to the taxpayer 


The Holden Adjustable 
Book Cover 


will if the Rules of our “System” 
strictly enforced fully Double the Life 
of Your Books 





are 


















If you wish to Improve the Sanitary Conditions of your 
Schools—such as you would employ in your own homes 


WATERPROOFED AND 
The Holden Book Cover (““GERxmprooren 
@ Meets all requirements—State, City and Town Reports. 4 If you would Save Time, 


Annoyance and Money, you will Purchase a Holden Cover. 4 Adjustable—One 
size fits 80% of all books published. 4 Easily, quickly and simply adjusted. 


ONE HOLDEN COVER FOR ONE BOOK FOR ONE YEAR 















Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. Hotpen, President SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M. C. HoLpEn, Secretary 
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Teachers’ Agencies 
TEACHERS’ 


= BREWER “eency 


ip oie § wee 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


TIONS FILLED, 7,50 (5 6 BC Or. Were) 





1 Union Sq.. New York 


3 

Nineteenth ycar same manager. Has 
served thousands of teachers and em- 
ployers. Recommends teachers all the 
year round. First class High School and 
other high grade teachers always ready. 
Write, telegraph or ’phone. 


Kclloge’s Agency 


AN AGENCY 
ing pereteewes fF tee 
ee EK COMMENDS 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence, If it merely hears 
is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 





Teachers for High Schools and Grade 
Workindemand. TERMS MOST LIBERAL. 
Send for twenty-third Year Book. 
Address C. J. Albert, Manager. 





B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 5,4shburton Eisce 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Portland, Ore,, 1210 Williams Ave 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Berkeley, Cal., 414 Studio Bldg. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Ave. Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wants. Consult us and be sure. 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Manager, - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
TEL. 1285 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 34TH STREET 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
Send for Circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- 


FISHER: AGENCY 


Excellent facilities for pleciey Manual? ™-®. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


wa MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES : 


A Recommendation Agency of the Highest Class. Correspondence Solicited. 
We charge no membership fees. Established 1900. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency aoe nil 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O.PRATT, Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


in every county in the United States, and also in cities and towns having a population 
of over five thousand, to solicit subscriptions for our periodicals and teachers’ helps. 


VACATION WORK 


as well as pleasant and profitable work thruout the year will be furnished to 
all those who will agree to devote a little spare time to recommending our period- 
icals to fellow-teachers. If you have found our periodicals helpful and suggestive, 
others will also, and subscriptions may be secured with ease. During the vacation 
period, institutes and summer schools are in session, which offer excellent opportu- 
nities for taking subscriptions. ; 


A CASH COMMISSION 


is given to our agents on each yearly subscription, whether new or renewal. Do not 
fail to write us today. We have a number of vacancies, but we are receiving appli- 
cations daily. A postal addressed to our Agency Department will bring you full par- 


156 FIFTH Ave 





ee 
ee 
Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 314 Rookery block 























The Lobster and the Maid 


He was a gentle lobster 

(The boats had just come in), 
He did not love the fishermen, 

He could not stand their din; 
And so he quietly stole off, 

As if it were no sin. 


She was a little maiden, 
He met her on the sand; 

“And how d’you do?” the lobster said, 
“Why don’t you give your hand?” 

For why she edged away from him 
He could not understand. 


“Excuse me, sir,” the maiden said, 
“Excuse me, if you please,” 

And put her hands behind her back, 
And doubled up her knees; 

“I always thought that lobsters were 
A little apt to squeeze.” 


“Your ignorance,” the lobster said, 
“Is natural, I fear; 

Such scandal is a shame,” he sobbed, 
“It is not true, my dear,” 

And with his pocket-handkerchief 
He wiped away a tear. 


So out she put her little hand, 
As tho she feared him not, 

When someone grabbed him suddenly 
And put him in a pot, : 

With water which, I think, he found 
Uncomfortably hot. 


It may have been the water made 
The blood flow to his head, 
It may have been that dreadful fib 
Lay on his soul like lead; 
This much is true—he went in grey, 
And came out very red. 
—FRrReD. E. WEATHERLY. 





WATERVLIET, 
MENEELY& CO. wey rly. 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Established SCHOOL 
nearly 100 years ago, | & OTHER 
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“OLIVER 


Typewriter 


Visible 
Writer 


Att 


Standard 


Universal 
Keyboard 


The Winner of Awards Everywhere 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 


310 Broadway 





ticulars of our plans for subscription work, terms of commission, etc. 
New York 


A. S. Barnes & Company +8 8 8 


New York City 
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Now That Winter’s Gone 


Now that the winter’s gone, the earth 


hath lost 

Her snow-white robes; and no more 
the frost 

Candies the grass, or casts an icy 
cream 


Upon the silver lake or crystal stream; 
But the warm thaws the benumbed 


earth, 

And makes it tender; gives a sacred 
birth 

To the dead swallow; wakes in hollow 
tree 

The drowsy cuckoo and the bumble- 
bee. 

Now do a choir of chirping minstrels 
bring 

In triumph to the world, the youthfu 
Spring; 

The valleys, hills, and woods, in rich 
array, 

Welcome the coming of the long’d-for 
May. 


—THOMAS CAREW. 





People Fool Themselves 


A great many people fool them- 
selves in the course of their lives. 
They think they can go on working 
incessantly with hand and brain and 
not come to the need of medicine. 

They find they can’t. 

And then many of them fool them- 
selves again by accepting a substitute 
for Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is by 
far the best medicine we know of for 
restoring health and strength and 
building up the whole system. 





Pussy - Willows 


A soft gray sky, with a hint of blue, 
A wistful wind a-blowing, 
And hemlocks, whitened here and 
there, 

With flakes of last night’s snowing; 
The yellow grasses bow and bend— 
Poor, withered things! left over 
From summer’s happy revelings 
With honey-bees and clover. 


It is the hopeless time of year, 
When all the world is weary 

Of waiting thru the winter months, 
So long and cold and dreary. 

But Nature smiling to herself, 
A secret safe is keeping; 

She knows her children are not dead, 
But only softly sleeping. 


She knows the thrilling flood of life 
Within the forest welling; 

And sees the branches blushing red 
With longing to be telling. 

She feels the Mayflowers lift their 

heads 

From all their mossy pillows; 

And now, the smallest tree has told, 

_ For here are pussy-willows! 


You dear, wee, furry, silvery things! 
We touch you with caressing, 
And pluck your sprays with eager 





BAUSCH & LOMB 
NEW SCHOOL PROJECTION LANTERN C 


@ This lantern has been designed with 
special reference to school work, the 
aim being to produce an apparatus of 
perfect _mechanical construction. and 
the latest improvements (features that 
have heretofore been embodied in the 
higher priced lanterns only) at a 
moderate price. 

@ This device is simple, efficient, port- 
able and convertible, and can be used 
either single, or double with a dissolver. 
Made for use with arc light or acety- 
lene gas. It can be equipped with:microscope and thus practically covers the whole range of 
school projection work. k 

Price complete as shown $50.. With acetylene burner $45. 
We shall be glad to send descriptive circular. 
q “PRISM” IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE we publish monthly. Not a mere advertise- 









ment but a beautifully made aad printed little publication about that world of wonder and 
beauty seen by the lens. Send us your name and we will enter your subscription FREE. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
Carl Zeiss, Jena George N. Saegmuller 
Offices: San Francisco 
New York Washington 
Boston London 
Chicago Frankfort 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Established 
1860 





E have been manufacturing pens for 
nearly fifty years without interruption. 

This would be of no interest to writers un- 
less it was in complete confirmation of the 
claim for their uniformly superior quality. 
For steels pens cannot be successfully made 
unless in large quantities, and the makers 
could not continue to manufacture largely 
without corresponding sales. The sales 
could not constantly increase, as they do, 
without the pens having secured the pub- 
lic’s confidence. 

Made in all styles of points, fine, medium, 
blunt, broad, and turned-up. Their spe- 
cial characteristics.are smoothness and ease 
in writing. One hundred and fifty varie- 
ties. All stationers have them. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 














Hotel Kenderton 


parlor, and home cooking. Rates moderate, $10 up, weekly. 





hands 





Tennessee Avenue, Atlantic City, third door from beach, near 
all attractions, capacity 200, home-like and cheerful, steam heat, 
5 private baths, ocean view rooms, open surroundings, elevator, sun 


J. MITCHELL. 
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All Run Down 


In the spring—that is the condition 
of thousands whose systems have not 
thrown off the impurities accumu- 
lated during the winter—blood hu- 
mors that are now causing pimples 
and other eruptions, loss of appe- 
tite, dull headaches and weak, tired 
feelings. The medicine to take is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or chocolated 
tablets called Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 


The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 





Send tor descriptive circulars of looms and weav ng 
materials and booklet ‘‘How to Make Hammocks and 


Rugs.”’ 
TODD & TODD 
Inventors and Manufacturers 


325 Sixth St. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Manual Training 


Benches, 
Drawing Tables, 
etc. 


Tools, 


Get the Bemis Standard 
Catalogue Free 


A. L. Bemis 





Worcester 


And many a whispered blessing. 
A robin chirrups on the hill, 
A bluebird in the hollow; 
For these are pussy-willow days, 
And spring is sure to follow. 
—Home, Farm and School. 


Foes with Allies 

Life is in great danger when threat- 
ened by foes that have allies in the 
very elements; when attacked by them, 
it is a struggle for existence. 

Among these foes at this time of 
the year are the grip, pneumonia and 
diphtheria. 

At the risk of telling our readers 
what they may already know, we will 
say that as a guard against these 
foes, these diseases, prevalent now, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is entitled to the 
greatest confidence. It builds up and 
fortifies the whole system. 


Good Night 
The sun is down, and the time gone by, 
The stars are twinkling in the sky, 
Nor torch nor taper longer may 
Eke out a blithe but stinted day; 
The hours have passed with stealthy 
flight, 
We needs must part: 
good-night! 


good-night, 


The lady in her cuitained bed, 

The herdsman in his wattled shed, 

The clansmen in the heathered hall— 

Sweet sleep be with you, one and al!! 

We part in hopes of days as bright 

As this gone by: good-night, goo?- 
night! 


Sweet sleep be with us, one and all! 

And if upon its stillness fall 

The visions of a busy brain, 

We'll have our pleasures o’er again, 

To warm the heart, to charm the sight, 

Gay dreams to all! good-night, good- 

night! ‘ 

—JOANNA BAILLIF. 





Restand Health for Mother and Child. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF 
MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, ‘CURES WIND COLIC. 
and is the best remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by 
druggists in every part of the world, Be sure to 
ask for ‘‘ Mrs Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” And 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Two Cures of Eczema” 


Baby had Severe Attack — Grandfather 
Suffered Torments with the Disease 
—Virulent Sores on Legs. 


OWE RECOVERY TO CUTICURA. 


‘In 1884 my grandson, a babe, had 
an attack of eczema, and after trying 
the doctors to the extent of heavy bills 
and an increase of the disease and suf- 
fering, I recommended Cuticura and in 
a few weeks the child was well. He 
is to-day a strong man and absolutely 
free from the disease. A few years ago 
I contracted eczema, and became an in- 
tense sufferer. A whole winter passed 
without once having on shoes, nearly 
from the knees to the toes being cov- 
ered with virulent sores. I tried many 
doctors to no purpose. Then I procured 
the Cuticura Remedies and found imme- 
diate improvement and final cure. M.W. 
LaRue, 845 Seventh St., Louisville, Ky., 
April 23 and May 14, 1907.”’ 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


; MANUAL 
TRAINING 


Benches, Lathes 
Vises, Tools. 

Write for new 
catalogue and 
prices. 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
275 Madison St. 
Chicago. 











Orations, lectures, debates, essays, etc., written to order. 
Manuscripts revised and reconstructed. Particulars for 
stamp. P. A. Miller, Freelandville, Indiana. 





HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the 
surface, nor does it go down into the pores 


and dissolve their necessary oils, 


It opens 


the pores, liberates their activities, but works 
no. chemical change in those delicate juices 
that go to make up the charm and bloom 


of a perfect complexion. 


Test it yourself. 








